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LOYALTY HURDLES 
INCREASED AGAIN 


AUSTIN 

In an attempt to head off a 
possible “deal” between John- 
son forces and conservatives 
desiring to control the state 
Democratic machinery in the 
September state convention, 
loyalist Democrats of Texas 
Club leaders this week are 
adding one new party loyalty 
hurdle for delegates to the 
June 14 state convention. 

Already Texas AFL-CIO and 
D.O.T.C. leaders have agreed that 
June delegates be required to 
pledge party loyalty to Demo- 
cratic nominees before being ad- 
mitted to the June convention and 
that county and precinct chair- 
men be required to pledge loyalty 
or be removed from their posi- 
tions. 

Austin reports indicated in some 
counties, notably Travis, Demo- 
crats who have supported Eisen- 
hower for president might agree 
to stay away from the June con- 
vention in return for Johnson 
people staying away from the 
September convention. 

Creekmore Fath, D.O.T.C. sec- 
retary -treasurer, announced in 
Austin that accordingly, the June 
convention credentials committee 
will be asked to require that all 
elected delegates to the June con- 
vention who are not in attendance 
be circularized by mail within two 
weeks after the state convention, 
be asked to send back a loyalty 
oath, and, if they do not, be de- 
nied credentials to the September 
convention. 

Under the “Johnson law” passed 
by the 1959 legislature, delegates 
to the June convention also serve 
as delegates to the September 
convention. 

A dispute broke out over hotel 
rooms for the Austin convention. 








Bolt Certain, 
Connally Says 


ABILENE 

State Democratic executive 
committee chairman J. Ed 
Connally—a Johnson leader 
here—said in an Abilene Re- 
porter-News interview this 
week that the state conven- 
tion June 14 will not adopt 
the individual loyalty pledge 
for delegates which loyalist- 
liberals and the Texas AFL- 
CIO are insisting upon. 

He said the convention will 
be a stormy affair. “Mrs. 
Randolph will hold Jer own 
convention regardless of what 
we do,” he said. He believed 
the convention would adopt 
a general, convention-wide 
loyalty pledge to the nomi- 
nees and bind presidential 
electors to vote for the party 
nominees—but that was all. 
“This will establish the loy- 
alty of the convention,” he 
said. 

Connally said Mrs. Ran- 
dolph defigitely will not be 
renamed to the national com- 
mittee. “I think Mrs. R. Max 
(Maryctta) Brooks of Austin 

- will be elected, and she 
will be a great national com- 
mitteewoman,” he said. Con- 
nally is for re-clecting Byron 
Skelton committecman. 














Mrs. R. Max Brooks, vice chair- 
man of the state Democratic ex- 
ecutive committee, confirmed that 
only regular county delegates will 
get rooms through S.D.E.C. “No 
rump convention delegates will be 
recognized,” she said. 


S.D.E.C. has also rented, not 
only the new city auditorium, but 
also the nearby city coliseum 
(“the cowbarn”),-explaining that 
it might be needed for “the over- 
flow”"—for committee meetings or 
possibly even for accommodations. 


Woodrow Seals, Harris County 
Democratic chairman and leader 
of the loyalist rumpers from 
Houston, called the hotel rooms 
decision “high - handed, childish, 
and arbitrary.” In a _ prepared 
statement, Jack Matthews, secre- 
tary of the Harris County party 
committee, was quoted saying 
Clyde Johnson of S.D.E.C. had 
told him there would be no rooms 
for any bolters of county conven- 
tions. 


Seals said Mrs. Brooks told Mat- 
thews all rooms assigned to Har- 
ris County went to the delega- 
tion headed by Walter Sterling— 
that is, the conservative delega- 
tion. 


“When I present our contest, 
must I go to sleep im my car 
while awaiting the committee's 
decision?” Seals asked. “Appar- 
ently Mrs. Brooks and (state 
Democratic chairman J. Ed) Con- 
nally think they have the au- 
thority to decide for themselves 
who should be recognized at the 
convention. Such people have 
stolen conventions before, but it 
is childish vindictiveness to with- 
hold hotel rooms from Democrats 
who declined to endorse a par- 
ticular candidate for the presi- 
dency.” 


In Austin, naturally, plans were 
being made to house the rumpers. 
Mildred Hathcock, a secretary at 
the State AFL-CIO and secretary 
of the Travis County rump con- 
vention, was co-ordinating the 
location of rooms in _ private 
homes, which were being volun- 
teered by loyalist Democrats here, 
and in motels. 


If a rump convention develops 
in Austin—as it seems almost cer- 
tain to—it may be held on the 
banks of the Colorado, across a 
street from the coliseum; in a 
nearby ball park; or on the Capi- 
tol grounds, after a march down 
Congress Avenue. 


Clyde Johnson, who has suc- 
ceeded Jake Pickle as S.D.E.C.'s 
director, told the Observer in 
Austin: (1) that it has long been 
customary for the state commit- 
tee to provide hotel accommoda- 
tions only for regular delegations 
to the state convention, and not 
for bolters; (2) that when he had 
remarked to Matthews that Mat- 
thews should ask Sen. Johnson 
who decided to accommodate the 
Sterling delegation from Houston, 
he was being facetious: Johnson 
had nothing to do with it; and 
(3) that arrangements for rent- 
ing the “cowbarn” as well as the 
auditorium were made before the 
county conventions on the expec- 
tation that there would be a re- 
ception for Johnson, probably 
now superceded by the $50-a-plate 
dinner June 13. 
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Johnson's Record—I 


AUSTIN, WASHINGTON 


Apart from all the falderol, 
what has Lyndon Johnson 
really done in his 23 years in 
the Congress? 

Pieced together from voting 
evaluations, Congressional Record 
and Congressional Quarterly, files 
in the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and U.S. AFL-CIO, and 
the day-to-day votes themselves, 
the Johnson performance is dif- 
ferent in important ways from 
the Johnson image in pursuit of 
the presidency. 

This week, for example, in re- 
ports on the senator’s records on 
business, labor, and government, 
it is clear that he has voted more 
conservatively on taxes, interest 
rates, and issues of concern to 
unions than is generally believed. 
His liberalism in public welfare 
spending and public power and 
other public works projects is 
strongly sustained. But his rec- 
ord on cutting the Republican 
budget indicates he is turning 
against high government spend- 
ing, at least for argument’s sake. 

Next week the Observer will 
sum-up the solid facts about 
Johnson's performance on social 
issues, agriculture, civil rights and 
civil liberties, and foreign policy. 


BUSINESS 


Taxation: Not Liberal 

Johnson evidently started out 
as a liberal on taxation: in 1944, 
for instance, he favored limiting 
large salaries for the Wuration of 
the war, a losing cause. In the 
Senate, however, he has followed 
a policy of supporting a few lib- 
eral reforms and opposing most 
of them. 

In 1951 there was a campaign 
to levy an excess corporation 
profits tax. Johnson voted against 
applying the tax to profits over 
75 percent of income, favoring 85 
percent; he supported special re- 
lief from the law for some busi- 
nesses, including notably oil; but 
he sided with liberals favoring an 
early effective date for the profits 
tax. 

This year also, Johnson opposed 
liberals’ attempts to add a with- 
holding tax on dividends and in- 
terest on corporate bonds; raise 
the capital gains tax three per- 
cent (Truman had proposed a 12.5 
percent raise); and lower taxes 
on couples earning $10,000 or less 
while raising them on those earn- 
ing more than that. 

Johnson’s weaving record on 
personal income tax exemptions 
started with his statement in a 
March, 1954, newsletter advocat- 
ing “increasing the personal in- 
come tax exemption. A $200 per 
year increase would mean an an- 
nual saving of about $160 for a 
married man with two children,” 
he wrote. 

That year, he voted for a $100 
increase in exemptions. He also 
voted for a flat $20 reduction in 
individual income taxés. Both 
ideas lost. There then appeared, 
in the final tax bill, a deduction 
of four percent. of dividend in- 
come from total personal income 
taxes. While many liberals voted 
no—this was the tax bill Demo- 
crats said gave 73 percent of the 
tax relief to corporations and the 
wealthy—Johnson voted aye. 

The next year Johnson support- 
ed the $20 tax cut again, but 
again it lost. In November, 1955, 
he was still proposing, in his 





“program with a heart,” “a tax 
revision to benefit the low income 
groups.” The Democrats’ 1956 
platform supported a $200 increase 
in the $600 personal income tax 
deduction. 

In 1957, Johnson cast a tax vote 
for the major corporations. Sena- 
tor Fulbright, in a test on pro- 
gressive business taxation, pro- 
posed reducing the tax on compa- 
nies earning less than $225,000 a 
year and making up the lost in- 


come by increasing it on bigger | ‘ 


companies. Johnson voted no, and 
the motion lost, 52-23. (Im 1958 the 
Majority Leader was not present 


for the vote on a similar propo- 


sition.) 
In his legislative program for 


the Democrats for 1958,” Johnson | ‘er 
dropped out promises of tax cuts. | 
As early as April, Marquis Childs | 


supported passed. But, as Johnson 
ed, even these were dropped 

House-Senate tax confer- 

d a simple extension of 

ates proposed. Time Mag- 
ittributed the conferees’ ac- 

the long arms” of John- 

i Rayburn. 

In protest, 35 Democrats in the 
Senate voted no on the extension 
while Johnson was 
the 57-te-35 majority. 
and Douglas 

hat the Texas defense of 
depletion allowance is 

ting the closing of many 
federal tax loopholes bene- 

to business taxpayers. John- 

1 has sided with oil on every 
tax test since he has been 
in 1951, 1958, and 1959, he 

1 against a sliding scale re- 
of the depletion allow- 


expec 


of the rates, 
joining 
Proxmire 


reported Johnson and GOP Sec-| ® 


retary of the Teasury Robert An-| 


derson had reached an “informa! 


agreement” against any tax cuts. | 


In May, The New York Times re- 
ported that Johnson, 


and Anderson had so agreed, | 


quoting Johnson: 


“It’s pretty obvious you can’t| 


pass a (tax) ‘bill the President is 
not for ... I think that’s it.” 
When his Texas colleague, Sen- 
ator Yarborough, proposed a 
$200 increase in personal exemp- 


tions, to which he had himself | 
alluded in his 1954 newsletter, | 
the Majority Leader voted no—a) 


telling development. Johnson also 
opposed, in this year of recession, 
various pump-priming tax plans 


of liberals: a flat $50 personal tax | 


decrease, coupled with small bus- 
iness tax relief, proposed by Sen 
Douglas, and liberals’ attempts to 
lower or repeal federal sales, 
freight, and transportation taxes 

In 1959, while opposing the 
President’s requested 1.5-cents in 
crease in the federal gasoline tax 
in favor of a l1-cent increase, 
Johnson opposed a motion to deny 
tax deductions for certain enter- 
tainment, gift, and travel 
penses. 

Johnson voted, in 1959, for three 
changes liberals supported: 


ex 


stop 


letting taxpayers deduct four per- | 


cent of their dividend income 
from net taxes (the 1954 
abolish the ten percent 
tax; and increase federal 


payments. The three changes he 


law); 
travel 
relief 





Rayburn, | é 


Interest: Varied Votes 
has joined in Demo- 
oratory against tight monty 
id high interest. However, on 
occasion he has voted for higher 
interest rates 
debates on the 1957 
Johnson opposed a 
Sen. Gore to enlarge 
the government’s secondary mort- 
gage market for home loans and 
prohibit the discounting of 
home loans backed by the USS. 
government. On a party-line vote, 
however, Johnson stayed with 
his party against 3.5 percent on 
college housing loans. 
in 1958, Johnson was 
numbered among the enemies of 
money. When the Senate 
voted to permit the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to raise the interest 
rate on GI loans from 45 to 4.75 
percent, Johnson voted no; in fact, 
only six Democrats agreed to the 
higher rate 

Again, the Democrats attempted 
to lower the interest rate on funds 
loaned by the federal government 
te state *and lecal governments 
from three to 3.5 percent in the 
depressed areas bill. Only two 
Democrats—beth from Virginia— 
voted for 3.5 percent. 

However, in 1959 Johnson voted 
for high interest, opposing a los- 
ing motion to prevent an increase 

1 the GI loan interest rate from 

75 percent to 5.25 percent. Only 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Federal Aid Passes 
Over Texans’ Noes 


WASHINGTON 
Texas Congressmen joined 
with a coalition of Southern- 
ers and Republicans last week 
in an attempt to turn thumbs 
down on $84 million in fed- 

eral aid for Texas schoois. 
Despite the efforts of the 
coalition, the bill cleared the 


House, 206 to 189, and headed | 


for a House-Senate confer 


ence committee. 
The vote left intact the Texas 


House delegation’s 100 percent 
batting average against federal 
aid for the construction of class- 


rooms. In 1957 the Texans were) 


also a solid block against federal 
aid, and provided some of the 
key votes when the measure was 
defeated, 208 to 203. That time 
Bob Poage of Waco was the only 
defector from the chorus of 


‘nays.” He was recorded as 
mply present. 
Not withstanding the 1957 ex- 
this year’s complete op- 
1 from the Texas delega- 
as a mild surprise. A 
of the state’s congress- 
possibly five or six, had 
expected to. go along with 
this year’s bill, a measure which 
liberals considered moderate. 
There were strong indications 
the controversial anti-segre- 
Powell amendment re- 
turned this small band back to 
camp of the conservatives. 
The Powell amendment provides 
that all classrooms built with fed- 
eral money will be available for 
| the use of all students, regardless 
| of race, creed, or color. All Texans 
recorded voted against the in- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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The Record: Business, Labor, Welfare 


(Continued from Page 1) 
27 senators (25 Democrats) voted 
to prevent the increase. 

In 1958 Johnson had opposed 
a GI loan rate of 4.75 percent as 
too high; in 1959, he favored 5.25 
percent. Why? 

On the 1959 vote; the Democrats 
divided, 30 for the higher rate, 25 
for the lower. Upon Sen. Gore's 
protest that the Democrats should 
have had an overall, unified pol- 
icy against high interest, Johnson 
said the Senate’s committee sys- 
tem was the best method for leg- 
islating. Explaining his own vote 
by giving a reason for the 30 
Democrats, Johnson said: 

“After talk and talk and talk, 
a majority of the Democrats vot- 
ed for the interest rate in the 
bill, because they thought it was 
better to pay a little more interest 
and have some housing, than to 
pay a little less interest and have 
no housing.” 

By the fall Johnson was stump- 
ing Texas with strong oratory 


against high interest. In Stephen- 
ville, for instance, he said in No- 
vember that the Republicans had 
raised the interest rate two per- 
cent on the total U.S. debt of $800 
million, “an increased revenue of 
the moneylender of $16 billion. 
Are you listening?” he asked his 
audience. 


Big Business Yes, No 


What is Johnson's attitude to- 
ward big business and how to 
deal with it? There is no clear 
answer to the question. 


He has sided with the oil majors 
without hesitation since 1946, but 
he explains this as regional ex- 
pediency. 


During and after the war he 
steadfastly supported price and 
rent controls. On June 22, 1944, 
however, he voted with a large 
House majority for the Bailey- 
Walter bill exempting insurance 
from the anti-trust laws. The Su- 
preme Court had declared that 








Papers Eye Boll; 
CallerAsks Pledge 


w The Houston Post, on page 


one, featured Mrs. R. D. 
Randolph, Democratic national 
committeewoman, as a “contro- 


versial and dedicated person.” 
w The Texas dailies began to 
assess the prospects for a 
bolt from the June 14 convention, 
or for averting it. Margaret Mayer 
said in the Dallas Times-Herald 
that Johnson forces might ac- 
cept “a loyalty oath from all dele- 
gates.” But Sam Kinch of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram sair 
conservatives who do not want 
an oath and anti-Catholics who 
do not want Kennedy might “em- 
barass or weaken” Johnson by re- 
fusing to take an oath. Another 
Times-Herald story by Bob Hol- 
lingsworth said “the whole up- 
roar destroys . . . a show of solid 
Texas support” for Johnson. The 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times, re- 
viewing the loyalists’ insistence on 
a pledge for all June 14 delegates, 
advocated “a pledge from every 
delegate. .. . As an official of the 
Democratic Party, every delegate 
should be willing to accept the 
responsibility of being faithful to 
the party he serves.” Abilene Re- 
porter-News’ editorialized con- 
temptuously on “a radical splinter 
. intent on causing trouble” 
June 14. 
rod The Travis County Demo- 
erats, a loyalist group, re- 
solved to “approve of the safe- 
guards being taken” by loyalists 
to assure party loyalty June 14 
and condemned county chairman 
Trueman O’Quinn for his part in 
the “travesty” of the county con- 
vention. 
Ww Interesting sequence at Gov. 
Daniel's press conference 
last week: Sam Wood, Austin 
American: “Do you intend to hold 
a press conference outside” at 
the governor's conference in 
June? Daniel said he might. 
Wood: “Do you think you'll be 
able to get in a plug for Senator 
Johnson?” Daniel (turning to 
Wood): “I'll sure try.” 
Ww Walter Mansell declares in 
the Houston Chronicle that 
the conservative Houston delega- 
tion will mostly sit silent during 
a voice-vote endorsement of John- 
son for President at the state con- 
vention. 
Ww Last week's item that friends 
of Sen. Henry Gonzalez 
agreed to raise $30,000 for him 
erred—by $27,000. At last report, 
two days before runoff, they were 
still short of $3,000, But friends 
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of Rep. R. L. Strickland evidently 
| had raised the $50,000 they set as 
their goal, judging from the TV 
and radio time Strickland was 
buying. : 
The state's Presbyterian 
Synod set aside for further 
study a recommendation for the 
abolition of capital punishment 
. Rep. W. W. Glass, Jackson- 
ville, advocated a special legisla- 
tive session devoted to the sub- 
ject. 





Political Intelligence 


Vv. E. “Red” Berry, Demo- 
cratic nominee for state rep- 
resentative and a San Antonio 
gambler and horse racing advo- 
cate, will be opposed by a Re- 
publican in November. He told 
a rally of liberal candidates, “Let 
them run somebody. We will be 
represented by several thousand 
votes and they will be repre- 
sented by several million--aires.” 
Fd Rep. Frank McGregor, 
Waco, never a serious can- 
didate for House Speaker, retired 
from the race, saying Rep. Wade 
Spilman, McAllen, leads Rep. 
James Turman, Gober, 67-37. An- 
gered, Turman said the reverse 
is true—that Spilman has just 
half as many pledges as he, Tur- 
man, has. Saturday's runoffs 
would probably be decisive. 
Ex-Gov. Allan Shivers, who 
reportedly recently palav- 
ered with Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
|and told him he would back him 
for president, himself hinted to 
an AP reporter in Kerrville that 
he might be pushed into a Sen- 
ate race. 
Ww Footnote to lobby reform: 
under the 1957 law requiring 
practically everybody who testi- 
fies in the Capitbl to register, 
5,084 persons registered as lobby- 
ists during the 1959 legislature, 
reporting spending $122,000. 
vod Rep. Omar Burleson, Anson, 
chairman of the House ad- 
ministration committee, has come 
under fire not only because of 
charges of tampered-with expense 
vouchers by members, but on ac- 
count of his own expense claims. 
The Washington Post and Times- 
Herald reported June 1 that Bur- 
leson collected $12 for 84 of the 
92 days from Oct. 1 to the end of 
1959, including Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and even Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, on the basis of his po- 
sition that he was studying the 
Hatch Act, government printing, 
and clections. 











insurance is interstate commerce 
shortly before this. 

Early in his term as a senator, 
in 1950, he opposed congressional 
approval for “basing-point pric- 
ing,” which liberal economists 
maintained was a device of the 
major companies which would 
further weaken small business. 
He opposed ending price and wage 
controls in 1952, during the Ko- 
rean war. He opposed, in 1953, a 
federal subsidy for private ship 
construction; he supported a move 
by Sen. Dougas that year to cur- 
tail sales of U.S. rubber plants 
to the four major rubber compa- 
nies. In 1954 he voted against a 
bill supported by the railroads di- 
recting the I.C.C. to grant them 
a rate increase. All these votes on 
the Senate side were marked lib- 
eral by the official evaluators. 

In 1959, nowever, the record 
seemed somewhat different. John- 
son was credited in some quar- 
ters with helping restore pro- 
business tax provisions to the 
1959 revenue law. On the issue of 
“factory farms,” the business-like 
mechanized farming operations, 
Johnson voted against liberals on 
the plan to limit to $35,000 per 
farm the federal crop loan on any 
one crop. He has supported ap- 
propriations for federal anti-trust 
work in the past, and in 1957 he 
opposed removing bank mergers 
from anti-trust laws, but in 1959 
he opposed 26 liberals in his 
party in order to favor permit- 
ting a corporation to appeal for 
a court order to prevent research 
or any “privileged matter” from 
being made available to the anti- 
trust division except under the 
terms of the order. 

According to a UPI dispatch 
from Des Moines, Ia. Johnson 
said that the nation needs an 
economic general staff of men 
with a knowledge of trade and 
commerce to map out ways of 
competing with the Soviet Union 
in the economic war between 
East and West. 


Oil: Steady Service 

Since one startling defection 
after World War II, Sen. Johnson 
has represenied in the Congress 
the political policies of the oil 
industry—no federal regulation of 
gas, reduced oil imports, state 
ownership of tidelands, protection 
of the oil depletion tax allow- 
ance. 

In the spring of 1946 the oil 
industry was seeking a 25-cent in- 
crease in the price of oil under 
postwar controls. Even after 
Speaker Rayburn had made a 
plea for the increase from the 
well of the House, Johnson voted 
against the increase. None can 
doubt this was an act of political 
courage; nor that it contrasts with 
Johnson's subsequent explanation 
of his support of oil legislation 
as necessary for an oil-state sen- 
ator. 

Not again in 14 years has John- 
son crossed the oil interests. In 
1950, 1954, and 1956 he worked 
and voted against federal regula- 
tion of either natural gas pipe- 
lines or producers. In 1952 and 
1953 he voted for state title to the 
tidelands. He opposed, in 1956, an 
amendment purportedly requiring 
the Federal Power Cmsn. to con- 
sider the consumers’ interests in 
deciding the reasonable market 
price of natural gas. In 1951, 1958, 
and again 1959, Johnson voted 
against scaling down the oil al- 
lowance. 

In 1949, Johnson led the Senate 
attack on Leland Olds, a member 
of the F.P.C., in what was re- 
garded as an oil fight against a 
liberal regulatory official. Olds 
was succeeded by ex-Gov. Mon 
Wallgren of Washington, the be- 
ginning of the end for liberal 
F.P.C. policies, liberals contend. 

That same year, as chairman 
of a subcommittee which favor- 
ably reported a bill to prevent 





the F.P.C. from regulating inde- 
pendent producers and gatherers 
of natural gas, Johnson said that 
nothing in the bill would make a 
rate increase to consumers “auto- 
matic, necessary, or inevitable.” 


Arguing for the natural gas bill 
in 1956, Johnson said the choice 
was “democratic free enterprise” 
or the “socialistic theory” of strict 
federal control. 

He has urged mandatory oil 
import reductions on Eisenhower 
—even hinting in 1958 that the 
extension of reciprocal trade 
might suffer if something wasn't 
done for oil. When, in 1955, Gov. 
Allan Shivers said Johnson was 
doing a constructive job in the 
Senate, Johnson said, “I was hap- 
py that the governor of the big- 
gest oil-producing state in the 
union was pleased with my work 
on the oil import amendment.. .” 

Johnson left the Texas defense 
of oil depletion to Sen. Yarbor- 
ough in 1958 as 31 senators. agreed 
with Sen. Proxmire to scale it 
down to 15 percent for the oil 
majors. If the Majority Leader 
was not speaking for the oil in- 
dustry in 1958, however, he was 
working for it, according to the 
Madison, Wis., Capital-Times. Ron 
May, the paper’s Washington cor- 
respondent, said that he was “fu- 
rious” when Proxmire obtained 
the necessary ten votes for a roll 
call vote and that when the vote 
was announced, he stormed into a 
cloakroom, “where he vented his 
anger with several terse epithets 
for Proxmire. These epithets 
reached the press gallery only a 
few minutes before they reached 
Proxmire’s office. They were 
nasty.” 

Johnson believes the oil issue 
has handicapped him in presiden- 
tial politics and resents it. Tour- 
ing in Pennsylvania a year ago, 
he said, “You discovered oil here 
in Pennsylvania, but we get all 
the blame.” In Houston this spring 
he pointed out that the depletion 
allowance was enacted ten years 
before he went to Congress. 

There is some evidence that he 
has sought to avert another vote 
on natural gas regulation since 
the $2,500 Case affair and the 
Eisenhower veto in 1956. In 1958 
it was suspected in Washington 
that he had leaked the H. J. Jack 
Porter letter on the Joe Martin 
dinner in Houston which so em- 
barassed the industry, the gas 
legislation was dropped for the 





Sen. Humphrey 


On Sen. Johnson 


WASHINGTON 

,The Observer had a discussion 
with Sen. Hubert Humphrey, 
Minnesota, about Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson while Humphrey was 
still a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. 

Humphrey placed on the record 
this statement about Johnson: 

“I have cooperated with Sena- 
tor Johnson as a member of the 
Democratic majority. I've done so 
because I believe that he is as 
effective a leader as we could get 
out of our Democratic member- 
ship. . . . We have disagreed on 
occasions, but we have sought 
areas of agreement. 

“I consider that Senator Johnson 
is more liberal than his votes, but 
his liberalism is cloaked and con- 
ditioned in responsibility. > 

“I have a good friendly working 
relationship with the senator.” 

Humphrey, having withdrawn 
from the Democratic competition 
for the nomination upon his de- 
feat by Senator Kennedy in West 
Virginia, has subsequently indi- 
cated that he will endeavor to 
hold on to his 100 or so convention 
votes and swing them to a candi- 





date of his choice in Los Angeles. 


year. In 1959 somehow the natural 
gas bill got smagged in the Senate 
Democratic policy committee, in 
which Johnson has _ influence. 
This yeax President Eisenhower 
said the leaders of Congress 
should take steps about the legis- 
lation; Johnson thought the initia- 
tive belonged to the President. 


LABOR 
Benefits, Pay Floor 


Johnson's record on labor, when 
put all together, seems surpris- ‘ 
ingly contrary to union positions. 
Johnson does not have a pro-labor 


reputation, but his image is 
friendlier to labor than his votes 
sustain. . 

There is, in his thousands of- 


public pronouncements, a curious 
gap: on the values and principles 
of union labor, he seems to have 
been silent. During his speech to 
the 1959 Texas labor convention, 
for instance, he promised labor 
“a fair shake,” but refrained from 
philosophizing about unions. 

At first Johnson resisted the 
idea of 2 minimum wage. In 1949 
he voted for a flexible 65-cent 
minimum, instead of 75 cents flat, 
which was agreed upon. He also 
voted to exclude from coverage 
about 250,000 retail employees. In 
1955 he backed $1 an hour, win- 
ning approval of the increase al- 
most without Senate debate. He 
favors $1.25 now, but has not 
stated his position on extending 
coverage, which he reportedly op- 
posed for a second time in 1955. 

In 1951 and 1952 he approved 
the importation of bracero labor 
and opposed a plan by Sen. Doug- 
las to make it a felony knowingly 
to employ an alien illegally in 
the US. 

In 1955 he supported the remov- 
al, from the highway bill, of the 
Davis-Bacon protection for high- 
way workers assuring them they 
would be paid prevailing wages. 
He was absent twice on the same 
issue in 1956. In 1958, on the com- 
munity facilities bill, however, 
he voted to require prevailing 
wages and a 40-hour week. 

Johnson has remarked more 
than once that his and Yarbor- 
ough’s “ayes” were decisive in 
the enactment, 49-46, of the 1959 
$400 million depressed areas bill. 

Evidently he does not view un- 
employment compensation with 
unqualified enthusiasm. He voted 
for jobless benefits for the post- 
war reconversion period. By 1950, 
however, he was siding with state 
against federal jurisdiction over 
the program. In 1954 he opposed 
Sen. Kennedy’s proposal for high- 
er and longer jobless benefits; in 
1958 he again opposed two liberal 
Kennedy plans for more, longer 
benefits, favoring instead a lesser 
liberalization of the program. 

On March 17, 1959, charged Sen. 
McNamara, Mich., Johnson told 
him he could not take a position 
on a proposed emergency unem- 
ployment benefits extension “un- 
til after the Senate finance com- 
mittee had acted.” The committee 
(headed by Byrd, Va.) rejected 
the liberals’ bill March 23, and 
that same day, McNamara said 
angrily, Johnson “told us that 
since the finance committee had 
acted, the majority leadership 
could not go against that action.” 
McNamara got 38 votes for his 
bill anyway, and a less liberal 
alternative passed. Johnson was 
not in the Senate that day, caus- 
ing McNamara to ask, what is the 
leader’s function “if not to lead?” 
The point, however, was that 
Johnson never favored substan- 
tial increases in these benefits. 


The House Record 
Johnson’s House-side record 
during World War II generally 
favored restricting unions. 
anti-racketeering bill,” which the 
In 1943 he voted the “Hobbs 
unions classificd as anti-strike 
and anti-pickcting. The same year 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Johnson’s Record 


(Continued from Page 2) 
he favored the Smith-Connally 
“anti-strike bill” which employed 
conceptions of criminal conspir- 
acy against prohibited strikes and 
specifically prohibited union con- 
tributions to political parties; He 
supported the Case “anti-strike” 
bill and helped override Presi- 
‘ dent Truman's veto of it in 1946. 

The deepest slough in his rec- 
ord, as far as unions are con- 
cerned, came at the end of his 
House career, in 1947, when he 
voted for the Taft-Hartley .law 
.and for overriding Truman’s veto 
of it. Leading Democrats have 
advocated repeal or drastic revi- 
sion since then. 

In 1949 he opposed an effort 
by the Truman administration to 
knock out anti-strike injunction 
provisions of Taft-Hartley. In 1952 
he supported a prevailing (49-30) 
motion by Sen. Byrd to ask Tru- 
man to invoke Taft - Hartley 
against the steelworkers, who 
were then striking. 

In 1954, however, he led a Dem- 
ocratic fight against the series of 
union - restricting GOP amend- 
ments to Taft-Hartley, including 
proposed powers for governors 
to get injunctions against strikes. 


The bill was’killed 50-42, John-, 


son voting to kill. His perform- 
ance on this was regarded as an 
important service to the unions. 
In 1956, he underlined his con- 
tinuing support of Taft-Hartley 
in a letter to the Dallas News. 


Recent Role 

The McClellan committee dis- 
closures led, in 1958 and 1959, to 
labor reform demands which 
swiftly merged with anti-union 
forces. 

The four “presidential senators” 
voted for the Senate’s two reform 
bills, but as Congressional Quar- 
terly pointed out, Johnson split 
from Humphrey, Kennedy, and 
Symington in backing strict lim- 
itations on union trusteeships, a 
requirement that secret ballots be 
taken on strike votes, and a re- 
quirement that both union and 
management leaders sign non- 
communist affidavits. 

There were many Republican 
amendments to restrict the un- 
ions; on almost all of them, a high 
degree of party regularity pre- 
vailed, nearly all Democrats, in- 
cluding Johnson, voting against 
them. However, Johnson also 
voted with labor on some amend- 
ments which attracted 15 or so 
Democrats, mostly Southerners, 
such as one favored by the con- 
struction industry, on tightening 
up against secondary boycotts, and 
the McClellan “bill of rights,” 
which passed 47-46 to labor’s con- 





sternation but was later finessed 
out of the bill. 


On the House side, Speaker 
Rayburn favored a moderate ap- 
proach. Time Magazine said John- 
son told Rayburn that for Texans 
to vote for anything “less than 
the toughest possible labor bill 
would ruin them back home.” 
The Texas delegation voted for 
the toughest bill, Landrum-Grif- 
fin, 17-4, and it passed there as 
a result. 


A letter Johnson wrote in Au- 
gust lost him much support when 
labor publications printed it. Sent, 
he later said, to 18,000 persons, 
the letter said, “Throughout my 
public life I have favored strong, 
effective regulatory legislation to 
protect Americans from improper 
labor practices, having voted for 
the Vinson Bill, the Smith-Con- 
nally Act, the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and, in the last two instances, 
having voted to override a Demo- 
cratic President to make these 
measures law.” As Senate leader, 
he continued, he asked for the 
McClellan rackets committee, rec- 
ommended McClellan for chair- 
man. He said he had urged enact- 
ment of the Senate labor bill in 
1959, of which he attached an 
analysis by Sen. Barry Goldwater, 
Republican, Arizona; some fea- 
tures of the House bill are “very 
desirable to me,” he said, and he 
had “asked the experts in the 
House, headed by Congressman 
Landrum, Griffin, Barden, et al,” 
to sit down with the Senate com- 
mittee, “headed by Senators Ken- 
nedy and Goldwater, Minority 
Leader Dirksen, et al,” and pro- 
duce the best bill they could. 

This is the one that finally 
passed. 


GOVERNMENT 


Public Power 


Johnson’s steady advocacy to 
public power is grounded in his 
own sponsorship in the Congress 
of the Lower Colorado River Au- 
thority system of dams. Ever since 
he has fought for federal funds 
for dams, water conservation, 
flood control, navigation, and pub- 
lic power. 

He has upheld the Tennessee 
Valley Authority whenever it has 
been challenged, voting in 1948, 
for example, for a $4 million TVA 
steamplant and for a TVA self- 
financing program in 1957. 

Out of character was his 1954 
vote against U.S. participation in 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. The 
same year he supported a losing 
fight to thwart the GOP “part- 
nership program” in the Columbia 





Historical Note 


AUSTIN 
Did Lyndon Johnson, or did he 
not, take part in the Democratic 
loyalists’. bolt from the May, 1944, 
state convention in the Texas 
Senate chamber? 


* Fagan Dickson, former assist- 
ant attorney general, stated that 
he did in a guest column for the 
Observer two weeks ago. Allen 
Duckworth, Dallas News political 
editor, stated last Sunday, how- 
ever, that “Johnson did not bolt 
the convention.” 


Duckworth referred to a speech 
Johnson made indicating that he 
would not bolt a convention unless 
he was sure it was a “Hoovercrat- 
Republican convention.” Dickson 
avers that this speech was made 
before the bolting convention in 
the House chamber at the Capitol, 
and a historian supports him. 


“It is a matter of history, and 
I would think that Senator John- 
son would point with pride to his 
record of having quit a conven- 
tion which had as its avowed pur- 





pose the disfranchisement of the 
Democrats of Texas,” Dickson 
said. 

In Texas Politics 1906-1944, S. S. 
McKay, Texas Tech prof, said 
Johnson, “at the meeting of the 
Roosevelt delegates in the House,” 
proposed making sure the regular 
convention (meeting in the Sen- 
ate) would not vote for the party 
nominee. Thereupon a committee 
was sent to the Senate, but was 
unsuccessful, McKay said; and 
the bolters became a convention. 

Mayor Tom Miller of Austin, a 
leader of the bolt, says of John- 
son’s role: “I think he kinda took 
a neutral position. I don’t remern- 
ber him being there particularly” 
(in the House chamber). 

Herman Jones, now a Travis 
County district judge-elect, has a 
definite recollection, however. 

“He came across at the time of 
the walkout to the House cham- 
ber,” Jones said firmly. “My rec- 
collection is certain that Lyndon 
did come across to the House 
side.” 





River project by requiring first 
sale of power to public power 
utilities and co-ops. He backed a 
plan for guaranteeing against AEC 


contracts like Dixon-Yates by 
providing for congressional re- 
view. 


He cast important liberal votes 
in 1954 for public atomic power. 
The Administration proposed pri- 
vate development of the peaceful 
uses of atomic power, but the 
Democrats, Johnson _ included, 
voted to give the Atomic Enegry 
Commission development rights, 
with a public preference clause. 
Johnson concurred in the restric- 
tion of atomic energy patents for 
five years to inhibit monopolistic 
developments in the field. 

The next year he favored fed- 
eral development of an atomic- 
powered merchant vessel. In 1957 
he voted to save two government 
atomic reactors from the econ- 
omy axe. 

In 1956 Johnson backed public 
power development on the Ni- 
agara River. In 1956 and again 
in 1957 he joined the fight for 
one big federal dam at Hell's 
Canyon, contrary to the GOP plan 
for a series of small dams to be 
privately built. Though Sen. 
Wayne Morse has criticized John- 
son om many scores, he credits 
him with important assistance in 
the clutch on this issue. 


Public Works 


Perhaps shaped by his own ex- 
perience as Texas director of the 
National Youth Administration, 
Johnson also regularly supports 
ether kinds of public works. 

Between 1952 and 1959, for ex- 
ample, he cast votes against cut- 
ting flood control funds; for in- 
creasing hospital construction 
grants; for the Democrats’ federal 
highway program in preference to 
the GOP bond-financed program; 
for increasing loans available to 
states for public facilities from 
$100 million to $1 billion; for sew- 
age plant, anti-pollution grants; 
for loans and grants to areas of 
chronic unemployment for public 
facilities and vocational training; 
and for the establishment of a 
Youth Conservation Corps to put 
idle youths to work developing 
U.S. natural resources, a program 
not unlike the NYA of New Deal 
times. 


Welfare 


Johnson is a “welfare liberal,” 
consistently voting for proposi- 
tions increasing direct govern- 
ment insurance, grants, or aid to 
individuals. 

In 1956, for example, he voted 
to extend social security benefits 
to women at 62 instead of 65 and 
to the disabled at age 50 instead 
of 65 and to let social security 
beneficiaries earn $50 a month 
without having it deducted from 
their benefits. 

In 1958 he concurred with a 
plan by Sen. Long which would 
have raised public assistance to 
the aged, blind, and disabled $5 
a month. When Sen. Yarborough 
proposed to hike the social secur- 
ity increase from seven percent, 
the House sum, to ten percent, 
Johnson voted aye. In 1959 John- 
son supported liberalized veterans’ 
pensions. 

Johnson also advocates federal 
spending for health research. In 
1953 he voted for an increase in 
TB control funds; in 1959, for 
what he describes as a “crash” 
federal health research program. 


Balanced Budget 

Since 1957 Johnson has been a 
militant budget-cutter. This is an 
odd role for the Majority Leader 
of the party which has pressed 
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Rauh Says Liberalism 
‘Smothered’ by LBJ 


WASHINGTON 

Joseph Rauh, Jr., former 
national chairman of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action 
and a Washington civil rights 
and civil liberties attorney, 
believes Sen. Lyndon John 
son has foisted more conserv- 
ative Texas politics off on the 
national Democratic Party 


As for liberalism, “he’s smoth 


ered it,’ Rauh says 


“You've got to go back to 1952 
There's the argument that Texas 
is a conservative state and 
Johnson is about as liberal as 
Texas can support—although that's 
kind of rebutted by Yarborough 
What liberals have a right to re 
sent about Johnson that he 
stole the minority leadership wher 


1s 





for government spending since the 
early 1930's, and the point has 
been made that while Johnson 
winnjig the argument with Eisen 
hower on who are the “spenders 
he is conceding that the budget 
more important than public needs 
Some inconsistency seems to 
suggested with his support 
many public projects. 


In 1957 Johnson evidently was 
impressed by “strong demands for 
economy in government” in a 
questionnaire he had sent out. He 
said budget-cutting was “biparti- 
san” and hoped the GOP wouldn't 
make politics of it. 


Something of the ideological in 
congruity of the situation was ex 
plicit in his newsletter in August 


that year. Boasting of a budget | 
he said, “A| 


cut of $5.6 billion, 
Democratic Congress saved that 
much money out of the proposals 
of a Republican President.” 


In May, 1959, ne told the Con 
gress the Democrats had cut the 
President’s last five budgets a 
total of $10 billion. “The attempt 


to call us Socialists and spenders | 


comes with poor grace,” he said 
Republican Leader Everett Dirk 
sen, having listened to all this 
thanked Johnson, saying lightly 
“Never have I had such a gracious 
and charming absolution of 
political sins as I have had tk 
night by the majority leader 
Forging on, Johnson told the U.S 
Chamber of Commerce, “I believe 
in a balanced budget.” Singling 
out the “solid achievements of 
the 1959 Congress for UPI, 
started the list with “economy 
As late as last fall he was saying 
—to a Rotary Club—‘“We need a 
liberal, daring attitude—and that 
doesn’t mean you have to be 
spender to be a liberal.” 


my 


he 


Naturally, when in December 
he jumped the Republicans for 
refusing “to put human beings 
above the budget,” he was jumped 
back for having it both ways 

R.D 
(To Be Continued) 





everybody was esleep after Eisen- 


nower won. 


He called up one senator and 
‘I've got so many committed 
how about you?’ It was reported 
called day after day. So that 
say that greatness was 
upon Johnson—it works 
the other way—he went 
t to get this thing. This was a 
grab by him. That is the begin- 
ng of the Johnson reign. 


Said 


you cant 
thrust 


exactly 


Unless he was prepared to give 

the Texas Johnson, he ought 

t have put forward the national 

Johnson. Texas is not in the mid- 

of the Democratic Party—the 

is to the left of what John- 
1 says Texas is. 


niadie 


word steal because 
was looking,” Rauh con- 
“Here is a guy whor was 
psychologically prepared to take 
ntage of an Eisenhower vic- 
He’s a Democrat who bene- 
by Republican victory! He 
benefits in 1956—he'’s a big shot! 
He's not only a darling of the Re- 
publican press, but he benefits 
Republican action. 


I use the 
nobody 


1ued 


adva 
Lory 


fits 
Tits 


‘So this guy who’ hasn't lifted 
a finger moves in and takes over 
the party.” 
Johnson's political 
is “not immoral; he's 
amoral.” When Senator Johnson 
telling Walter Reuther that 
he would keep out of the 1959 
anti-filibuster fight, Rauh said, 
Bobby Baker, his Senate aide, was 
telling senators checking into town 
that Johnson wanted to keep the 
situation about where 


Rauh says 


character 


was 


filibuster 
it was 

“New paragraph. ‘We want to 
help you with your committee as- 
signments.’ There was always a 
lapse of about three seconds to 
make sure they didn’t think it was 
intimidation,” Rauh said. 

Rauh also hotly criticized John- 
son for his attitude toward’ some 
liberal Democratic senators. 

“He has sought to Isolate, to 
degrade his opponents in his own 
party,” Rauh said. “He has sought 
to degrade and isolate the great- 
est senator in the North, Paul 
Dougias—Douglas, whose _ integ- 
rity shines through everything. 

“He does this in various ways. 
One is by the leak process from 
the Johnson camp that Douglas is 
a wild man.’ This is a phrase used 
all Johnsonians—Jim Rowe, 
Abe Fortas, Tommy Corcoran— 
Douglas is a wild man.” 

Rauh prefers Nelson Rockefeller 
to Johnson. 

Of course I'd be for Rockefeller. 
I'd rather be for the guy who 
owns the oil companies than the 
guy who's owned by them,” Rauh 
said, repeating his remark which 
has become a standard Washing- 
( i joke 

“I think Johnson would be the 
vorst-defeated candidate for 
president since Horace Greeley,” 
Rauh concluded. 


by 
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Proxmire Slams | 
Lyndon on Oil — 
And Civil Rights 


WASHINGTON 

When Sen. William Prox- 
mire, D.-Wis., launched his 
formal criticism of Lyndon 
Johnson as Majority Leader, 
the Senate gallery pundits 
called his speech “Proxmire’s 
farewell address,” and George 
Reedy, key aide to Johnson, 
was quoted as saying “He is 
going to be the loneliest man 
in the Senate.” 

Instead, Proxmire’s point 
of view about Democratic 
caucuses has gained more and 
more adherents, and Senate 
liberals believe now they have 
been having more impact on 
Senate Democratic proce- 
dures than before. 

Johnson has ready for visitors, 
when Proxmire comes up, a let- 
ter he received at one time from 
Proxmire commending his, John- 
son's, “magnificent” contribution 
to Democratic affairs. Proxmire 
has not modified his admiration 
of Johnson’s skills as a parlia- 
mentary leader. 

“I think he’s a man of drive and 
determination, a man of great 
ability and determination who 
strongly believes in getting re- 
sults, and I think he succeeds bril- 
liantly in doing so,” Proxmire 
told the Observer in an interview 
here. 

Johnson has not retailiated 
against him as a senator for his 
criticism, Proxmire said, adding: 
“He's been civil. I don’t know if 
I'd use the term friendly.” 

“I think he is not illiberal on 
economic issues,” Proxmire con- 
tinued. “When I specified the 15 
promises in our national platform 
he failed to keep, I thought it was 
very serious. It probably is not 
a reflection on his character, it's 
his judgment. I feel when you 
make a promise you ought to 
keep it. He feels it’s a question 
of what you get a majority for. 
He makes no effort to keep these 
promises.” 

Proxmire’s position is that los- 
ing a fight for principle “makes 
an impression on your colleagues 
and the people back home.” In 
this sense, he believes, a loss is a 
gain: “You can build on defeats. 
Any kind of effort for legislation 
you believe in will help it in the 
long run.” 

Proxmire also doubts the wis- 
dom of leaving the question of 
“what is possible” in the Senate 
to Johnson. “It provides a peculiar 
degree of discretion on the part of 
the person who decides how much 
strength you have,” Proxmire 
said, mentioning civil rights and 
the oil depletion allowance. “If he 
isn't enthusiastic about this, he 
could say we couldn't get this 
passed—we haven't got enough 
strength.” 

Proxmire thought the oil deple- 
tion allowance has bten a block 
preventing other tax reform. “If 
we could break the dam that is 
barring tax reform—oil depletion 
—we could have many other re- 
forms,” he said. “In all these years 
of control by Texas people in the 
Congress, we've had no tax re- 
form.” 

The Wisconsin senator believes 
“the oil states” also dominate the 
question of tariff policy, “particu- 
larly as it relates to oil imports. 
The oil import quota system is 
not seriously challenged by the 
Senate as a whole.” This, says 
Proxmire, works “against the in- 
terests of the consumer—seriously 
and dramatically against it, to the 
extent of millions and millions of 
dollars.” 

He also opposes limitations on 
oil imports with an argument 
based on national security. “Oil is 


WASHINGTON 


Dean Acheson, Harry Tru- 
man’s Secretary of State, is 
one of the most prominent 
Democrats boosting Lyndon 
Johnson for president. Prac- 
ticing law now in Washing- 
ton, Acheson is a graceful, 
candid, and_ articulate person. 
He is associated generally 
now with the militarily mili- 
tant side of the foreign policy 
division within the Demo- 
cratic Party, which finds 
Stuart Symington, Truman, 
Acheson, and Johnson on the one 
side, rather skeptical of negotia- 
tions with Russia, and Adlai Ste- 
venson, John Kennedy, Chester 
Bowles and a majority of the 
Democratic Advisory Council on 
the other, arguing for more ne- 
gotiation and economic combat 
for .the underdeveloped nations. 

It is no accident that Acheson 
says he is for Symington and for 
Johnson for president and that 
Truman has endorsed Symington 
and is said to be friendly to ‘the 
Johnson candidacy next after 
Symington. 

The Observer interviewed Ache- 
son about Lyndon Johnson in 
Acheson's law office in the capi- 
tal. 

“I'm an admirer of Senator 
Johnson,” Acheson began. 

“Politics is one of the greatest 
arts, one of the most difficult arts, 
one of the most obscure arts. This 
is an ,extremely difficult thing, 
terribly difficult. 

“It does not necessarily flower 
from high and ancient cultures— 
France, Germany, the Italians. 
There are damn few places where 
it does—Britain and some of the 
English-speaking nations; the 
United States. 

“It’s the incredibly difficult task 
of getting things done. How in the 
world do you get your fellow citi- 
zens around to the point where 
they will do something?” 


Politics is “a-high gift’; democ- 
racy, he said, is “almost a self- 
made obstacle race. 

“Therefore, when somebody can 
operate this sort of thing, as 
Franklin Roosevelt could do, as 
Lyndon Johnson can do—this ex- 
cites my admiration.” 

Discussing then "Lyndon John- 
son’s achievements in the Senate” 
in “the broadest terms,” Acheson 
said: 

“He has taken an institution 
which in its organization and by 
its history has almost been created 
to be inefficient, and has made it 
work. 

“Congress and particularly the 
Senate historically has been or- 
ganized by putting all its powers 





would be foolish for us to put 
any kind of an economic premium 
on the exploitation of this re- 
source.” Quotas, he says, cause 
the United States to “use ours 
first and put us at the mercy of 
other countries’ oil reserves.” 

What about the argument in 
the domestic industry that discov- 
ery of new wells in the U. S. 
would suffer as a result of high 
imports? “With modern science 
and technology, and the tech- 
niques of preserving reserves— 
when the press is on we can de- 
velop the reserves we need. This 
exhaustion of potential is what 
really concerns me,” Proxmire 
replied. 

“If we lose,” Proxmire con- 
cluded, “we haven't harmed the 
principle of the legislation we've 
been fighting for. The education- 
al process is enormous and help- 
ful. As I read history, the big 
issues of the Nineteenth Century 
were thrashed out on the Senate 
floor. The point was not whether 
to lose but whether to debate.” 

Under Johnson, he said, bills 
come on the floor “all tied up and 
the LBJ brand on them,” and de- 





a precious natural resource. It 


bate is held to a minimum. 





in the committee—almost for gov- 
ernment by unanimous consent, or 
no government... he’s made the 
darn thing work!” 


Acheson said he worked with 
Johnson very closely on civil 
rights. Speaking of the 1957 act, 
he said, “The only civil rights law 
we've had since the Civil War was 
passed in the Senate by Senator 
Johnson.” 


It is “customary,” he said, to 
say the 1957 act was a bad bill be- 
cause Title III, to give the Attor- 
ney General injunctive powers, 
was knocked out of it. Johnson led 
the effort to remove it, as he again 
did in 1960. 


“That was a damn fool article, 
anyway,” Acheson said. “It would 
have caused endless litigation as 
to what it would have meant. It 
picked up all the vague clauses of 
the Reconstruction Acts and made 
them enforceable by the attorney 
general.” 


Acheson said he first advised 
Johnson to oppose Title III as bad 
legislation in 1957 and told him, 
“‘—If by any chance this does you 
political good, so much the bet- 
tert?” 


As for Johnson's opposition to 
restriction of the filibuster rules 
of the Senate, Acheson said, “This 
is the judgment of a man who has 
an instinct for government.” 


‘Wise and Tender’ 


Acheson, Secretary of State un- 
der Harry Truman, continues te 
be a close confident of this for- 
mer President. He believes Tru- 
man is for Stuart Symington for 
the nomination “as a proper poli- 
tical thing to be for—his senator, 
a very close friend, a very able 
man. This is the thing that you do. 
I am for him, because Stu is my 
friend.” 

But, said Acheson, if he had all 
the votes at the Democratic con- 
vention and then all the votes in 
the country, “I would put Lyndon 
Johnson in the White House.” 

“There is a whole side of this 
man which I think is not known 
and is not appreciated in the pub- 
lic man,” Acheson continued. “He 
has thought about a great many 
things since his illness. He has a 
side which is contemplative and 
wise and tender and really deep.” 

As for Johnson’s public “image,” 
Acheson said: 

“He is very cagey. He is very 
cocky. He gives the impression 


Acheson’s Case for LBJ 


that he knows all the answers— 
that he knows all this. This is 
not the case at all. I think it’s 
true there is a strong element of 
vanity. I say vanity, not conceit. 
. .. I think he has a very proud 
nature, and he doesn’t like peo- 
ple prying araund—and I under- 
stand this.” 


On foreign policy, Acheson 
said, his views as Secretary of 
State were the public's business. 
“But what my nature is, is my 
business, dammit!" Acheson ex- 
claimed with feeling. 


What does the former Secretary 
think Johnson stands for? 


“He stands for the greatest thing 
in the world, and that is to keep 
this organized society going, and 
in the right direction,” Acheson 
replied. “It’s fine to be liberal, 
fine to have ideas, fine to shout 
your mouth off all the time. But 
he has got to get Harry Byrd and 
Wayne Morse to do the same 
thing, and that’s very hard to do.” 


Johnson, he concluded, is “a 
man who really has some idea 
about what he wants to do with 
the country and knows how to do 
it.” 


Foreign Policy 

In foreign policy, Acheson said 
of Johnson: 

“I don’t think that he has 
thought a great deal about this. 
I've talked about this ability to 
get hold of things quickly. I think 
he does understand the importance 
of power ... He’s quite able to 
learn about anything. 


“Great rounded sentences? he 
wouldn't get far in that competi- 
tion. He would say here are some 
of the problems in the terms of 
possibilities—better opportunities 
for children—whether you call it 
liberalism or what, these are the 
problems! — farm income — urban 
redevelopment—school problems— 
taxation—these are the things that 
you do.” 

What of the point that the next 
president will need a prophetic 
quality? 

“I think,” said Acheson, “it is 
very necessary to have this pro- 
phetic quality—but the way one 
gets this is to understand what's 
going on. This is not reverent 
of St. John the Divine. But if any- 
one will spend time enough to 
understand the Soviet Govern- 
ment, then they can act as though 





they are prophets.” 





‘Congressional Leader’ 


WASHINGTON 

Maurice Rosenblatt, spokesman 
for the National Committee for an 
Effective Congress, believes Lyn- 
don Johnson must be judged, not 
as a national, but as a congres- 
sional leader. ; 

“Congress is a collection of 
walking delegates representing lo- 
cal interests,” Rosenblatt said. “To 
coordinate a party as diverse as 
the Democratic Party and get any- 
thing done is a full-time job... 
It is as a congressional leader 
that L.B.J. must be judged.” 

Speaking in his Washington of- 
fice, Rosenblatt said Johnson 
knows his colleagues. “He knows 
their position and sometimes an- 
ticipates them because he knows 
their motives and ambitions.” 
Proxmire’s complaints about “no 
caucuses” Rosenblatt feels, were 
without foundation because John- 
son “is caucusing all the time.” 

“In criticism of him,” Rosen- 
blatt continued, “I have said that 
Johnson is a consummate traffic 
manager without a road map—but 
one must also stress the fact that 
it is not the function of a con- 
gressional leader to draw the road 
map. Running the legislature is a 
housekeeping job .. . I think it 


is possible for an individual sena- 
tor to show greater depth and 
leadership than the man whose job 
is reconciling and accommodating 
the conflicting positions of con- 
gressmen.” 


Referring then to the feeling, 
voiced by the National Commit- 
tee for an Effective Congress as 
well as other liberal sources, that 
“the congressional leadership has 
| failed to fill the vacuum left by 
the Eisenhower Administration,” 
Rosenblatt said further, “It is al- 
most impossible to expect the con- 
gressional leadership to do this 
unless there is a strong public 
demand in the lebby, and nowhere 
have we been able to locate any 
constructive sentiment from the 
voters and organized pressure 
groups for any imaginative and 
bold program... . 


“In a situation where the so- 
called liberals and _ intellectuals 
produce sound and fury and little 
else, how harsh can we be with 
the leadership of Texas politi- 
cians?” Rosenblatt asked. “The 
quesion is, will Johnson know how 
to grapple with history if he is 
relieved of his present responsi- 





bilitics?” 





Douglas Warns 
Of Coalition 
In U.S. Senate 


WASHINGTON 
Senator Paul Douglas, D.- 
Ill., believes Senator Lyndon 
Johnson’s Senate coalition of 
the South, Southwest, and 
West has worked against the 
wishes of Democrats in the 
industrial North. 


Douglas says that the Johnson 
coalition is based on a merger of 
tobacco and cotton interests in 
the South, where there is also 
continuous demand for rivers and 
harbors expenditures; beetésugar, 
minerals, and reclamation inter- 
ests in the West; and oil in the 
Southwest. 


One part of the coalition’s work- 
ing agreement, he said in an Ob- 
server interview, is Western reti- 
cence about civil rights legisla- 
tion. On the 1959 anti-filibuster 
motion of the Senate liberals, he 
said, 14 of the 18 senators from 
the Mountain States and Alaska, 
which have a total population of 
6,000,000, voted against the lib- 
erals. 


“The basis of Democratic 
strength is the industrial North. 
They do not want the Johnson 
position,” Douglas said. Particu- 
larly on “civil rights and oil,” 
Douglas says, the South-South- 
west-West coalition does not rep- 
resent Democratic interests. 


Of Johnson, the venerable 
Douglas, Senate-side chairman of 
the Joint Commitee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, told the Observer: 


“He’s the most skillful tactician 
that we've had here in a long, 
long time. He’s amazingly skillful. 
He'll get the maximum out of his 
position.” 


If someone is away, Johnson 
gets him to give a live pair, which 
is half a vote, Douglas said. He 
encourages some senators who 
want to make a record on a bill 
to help beat off crucial amend- 
ments before voting the indicated 
way on final passage. Some, he 
gets to revise their positions; 
others, he persuades to leave the 
floor during a vote; others, he 
gets to agree that on a voice vote, 
they won't shout very loud. 


“He is a master of all these tac- 
tics,” Douglas said. Nor, said the 
senior Illinois senator, has John- 
son been “vengeful toward me.” 


As Majority Leader, however, 
Douglas said, he has “been help- 
ing to prevent us from getting as 
good a record for the people as we 


might otherwise have had” for 
the 1960 elections. - 
“He's not a reactionary, and 


very frankly, I think a senator 
from Texas would probably have 
to behave as he does. But what I 
object to is having those policies 
in the leadership of both the 
House and Senate,” Douglas said. 

(Turning to the junior senator 
from Texas, Douglas said he is 
“the best man from Texas in 50 
years. He’s a real human being.”) 

Douglas said that the Republi- 
cans and Dixiecrats have been in 
liaison 20 years, since the 1930's. 
Now, he says, there is also this 
Johnson coalition of the South, 
Southwest, and West. Is it possi- 
ble, he was asked, that the Demo- 
cratic Party will become a reac- 
tionary business party? 

“Oh no no!” he said, laughing— 
“Not that far! Some of our hearts 
are pure!” 

Johnson has pivoted the South 
toward the West in the Senate, 
Douglas said, but he cannot do 
this in the Democratic national 
convention. 
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_ LBJ Forces Try to Stir 
Sagging Candidacy 


(An assessment of Sen. John- 
son’s candidacy five weeks before 
the Democratic national conven- 
tion by our Washington corre- 
spondents, Jake and Anne Lewis. 
—Ed.) 


WASHINGTON 

Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson’s carnival - like 
Western soiree is regarded in 
Washington as the beginning 
of a last-ditch effort to put 
some life into a candidacy 
that has been fading rapidly. 


With the convention now only 
five weeks away, the Johnson 
bandwagon is where it was a 
year ago—mired in Southern re- 
gionalism. It appears that only 
extraordinary developments could 
give it national scope by July 11. 


This raises the question of the 
effect of Johnson's endorsement 
by Scripps-Howard papers this 
week. 

Thursday, as G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, head of the Michigan dele- 
gation, endorsed Jack Kennedy 
and Hubert Humphrey wired Ad- 
lai Stevenson saying “many peo- 
ple are waiting” for him to an- 
nounce, Speakér Rayburn opened 
Lyndon Johnson’s Washington 
headquarters with Johnson's 
“knowledge.” John Connally will 
be executive director. 

However, Johnson’s try for the 
nomination shows increasing signs 
of shrinking to the dimensions of 
the Dixie-led effort for Sen. 
Richard Russell in 1952, which 
Johnson supported. 


Johnson is reported to be 
planning to abandon his coyness 
and make a dramatic announce- 
ment of his availability within 
the next two weeks. Simultan- 
eously, a national headquarters 
will be opened in Washington, 
headed by former Secretary of 
Interior Oscar Chapman and Fort 
Worth attorney John Connally. 


An LBJ ad appeared this week 
in Washington and other dailies. 
It was signed by Gov. Price Dan- 
iel, Speaker Sam Rayburn, India 
Edwards, former vice-chairman of 
the Democratic national commit- 
tee, the Tennessee goveror, Demo- 
cratic chairman, and national 
committeeman, Louis Johnson, 
former secretary of defense, and 
many others, none of whom, how- 
ever, are national figures of Ray- 
burn's stature. 

All of this hoopla originglly was 
scheduled for last week, but the 
entire scheme collapsed in a sud- 
den change of signals. The switch 
left Johnson’s supporters red- 
faced and made his candidacy 
the butt of a new set of campaign 
jokes in Washington. 

The confused chain of events 
started with an Associated Press 
story about a Johnson-for-Presi- 
dent national headquarters being 
planned for immediate opening in 
Washington. Observer correspond- 
ents hunted in vain for the office. 

Johnson's own staff, likewise, 
apparently was having difficulty 
in locating it. “We read that story 
in the paper, too, but we don't 
know anything about it,” one staff 
member said. A check with the 
Ambassador Hotel, where the 
Johnson group was to have been 
quartered, turned up not a single 
LBJ button. The telephone com- 
pany reported it had no listing for 
a Johnson campaign office. 

Suddenly, however, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, sign company .em- 
Ployees bearing two giant-sized 
LBJ-for-Presidenut bannefs ap- 
peared at the hotel and busily 
erected the signs over the en- 
trance. Three hours they 
were hastily taking the signs 
down—on rush orders from the 
senator’s supporters. All three 
Washington newspapers gleefully 
reported the premature boom, one 





of them referring to it as “a Texas- 
sized faux pas.” 


In the past few weeks Johnson's’ 


hopes have received other, more 
important jolts. One of the worst 
shocks came in Oregon where 
voters—all of them Westerners— 
regarded Johnson as the least at- 
tractive Democratic candidate. 
Johnson did not campaign in Ore- 
gon; neither did Sen. Stuart Sym- 
ington. Even more galling to John- 
son was the fact that Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey, a twice-beaten primary 
candidate who had formally with- 
drawn from the race, outpolled 
him, 16,000 to 10,000. 


Repeatedly Johnson supporters 
have come up with statements 
about pockets of Johnson strength 
scattered across the country out- 
side the South. One by one these 
ghosts seem to be fading away. 
Arizona, once reported as a John- 
son stronghold, now is apparently 
solid for Sen. John Kennedy. 
There have been reports of defec- 
tions in other Western areas, if 
indeed Johnson ever had much 
support there. 


Johnson made a pitch to the 
Washington state convention in 
Spokane Sunday, but apparently 
came away with not a single dele- 
gate pledged. A poll published 
after his appearance showed 16 
Washington votes for Kennedy, 11 
for Stevenson, 8 or 9 for Syming- 
ton, and 16 undecided. He report- 
edly picked up some votes in 
Idaho. 


If Johnson’s campaign appeared 
to be going badly in the West, it 
had reached the almost hopeless 
stage in Northern states. Liberals, 
labor leaders, civil rights advo- 
cates, and practical Northern poli- 
ticians have turned thumbs down 
on the Texan's candidacy. 


Gov. Mennen Williams, head of 
the big Michigan delegation, and 
Roy Wilkins of the N.A.A.C.P. 
are two leaders who recently have 
cast serious doubts upon a John- 
son nomination. Their comments 
are echoes of the almost solid 
Northern liberal opposition to the 
majority leader. Few of the mod- 
erate and conservative Northern 
Democrats. can afford open sup- 
port of Johnson for fear of com- 
pletely alienating important Ne- 
gro, labor, and liberal support, so 
necessary to the party’s victory in 
these areas. 


The Southern states are not 
showing overwhelming enthusiasm 
for Johnson, but it appears likely 
that most of them will cast votes 
for him. There is no other place 
for them to go. Virginia pledged 
its delegates to Johnson in a con- 
vention that exhibited no emo- 
tional support for the Senate ma- 
jority leader. The decision to sup- 
port him was booed by about one- 
third of: the delegates. It was in- 
teresting that the hard core of 
Johnson’s Virginia support came 
from the arch-conservative Harry 
Byrd machine, with the moderate 
and liberal elements backing Gov. 
J. Lindsay Almond’s stand for an 
uninstructed delegation. 


Apparently Johnson has given 
up the idea of wooing much sup- 
port from the liberals. Whatever 
campaign he makes in these final 
weeks will be pitched on the 
theme of “moderation and respon- 
sibility.” , 


His position on the summit con- 
ference collapse appears to be a 
logical extension of his coopera- 
tion with the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration on domestic and foreign 
problems. Today he finds his posi- 
tion on the summit collapse closer 
to that of Richard Nixon and 
Eisenhower than to that of the 
leaders of his own party. 

JAKE and ANNE LEWIS 





LYNDON SAYS HAS 430 


AUSTIN 

Senator Johnson assesses his 
present first-ballot strength at a 
minimum of 430 votes, with as 
many as 500 now possible, press 
reports from his Western tour 
indicate. 

Asked to state his strength in 
an Idaho press conference, John- 
son said Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
and the eleven Southern states 
give him a total of 430 votes. He 
had been told he would get votes 
in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Ne- 
vada, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Illinois. “It doesn’t take 
many to move that 430 right on 
up,” he said. 

In this same conference he said 
he could not be out campaigning 
and had to stay in Washington to 
work on legislation, but did not 
believe the people would penal- 
ize him for that. “If the price I 
must pay for doing my duty is the 
presidency, I'll just have to pay 
it,” he said. 





He thought the Los Angeles 
convention will be “wide open.” 
He was pleased by the endorse- 
ment of Lt. Gov. W. E. Derlov of 
Idaho, highest Democratic office- 
holder in the state, whose dele- 
gates have been reportedly lean- 
ing to Kennedy. Gov. Ralph Her- 
seth of South Dakota said LBJ) 
improved his position by an ap 
pearance before that state's dele- 
gation. He told reporters there 
that he would support Hubert 
Humphrey for president or vice- 
president—evidently a bid for 
Humphrey's votes for the pres 
dential nomination. 


The New York Times said John 
son told a politician who asked 
him in a closed meeting 
Idaho delegates if he was a can 
didate, “You're damn right I am 
and that two of the four delegates 
present pledged Johnson. 


with 


with 


Johnson appeared along 
John Kennedy and Stuart Sy 





Ralph 


WASHINGTON 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough will be 
obliged to attend the Democratic 
national convention whether he 
is a delegate or not. 


This was the buried import of 
the annoucement that he flew to 
Denver last week to preside at 
a Democratic National Committee 
platform hearing conference on 
conservation and natural _re- 
sources. 


As chairman of a discussion 
panel including the governors of 
Colorado and Wyoming and other 
Democratic leaders, Yarborough 
will be expected to report to the 
platform committee at the Los 
Angeles convention on the find- 
ings of the panel. 

Obviously this gives Yarborough 





land his 


mington at a Washington state 
Democratic convention. Kennedy 
had attacked Nixon, but Johnson 
said of this: “I find it the better 
part 
volved in a brawl between a man 
wife. They have been 
nominating each other for presi- 
dent all over the country.” 

held to his line for 
in foreign policy and his 
sharp slams at Nikita Khrushchev. 
He said Khrushchev owes the 
U.S. an apology if one is owed. 
In Idaho Falls he said, “When 
the President to be 
wrong we should say so. But we 
so in realization... 


Johnson 


unity 


ve realize 


nust say 
that 
spokesman for our country when 

t deals with other nations.” 
Johnson traveled in a helicop- 
ter. Six “Ladies for Lyndon” in 
red and white striped blouses and 
1 skirts preceded him on the 
Bands and reception com- 

ttees met him at airports. 





Going to L.A. 


grounds for attending the con- 
vention whether he is a regular 
delegate or joins a bolting delega 
tion, or is not a delegate at all 

Opening the conference, Yar- 
borough condemned the Republi 
can policy of “no new starts” on 
public projects and what he 
called “fighting pollution with a 
veto blackjack.” 

Addressing the state convention 
of Young Democratic Clubs in 
Denver, Colorado, Yarborough 
continued to neglect to endorse 
Lyndon Johnson for the Demo 
cratic nomination. 

Defining “the kind of president 
we need,” however, he said the 
person should have “the incisive 
intellect and basic philosophy” of 
Jefferson, “the broad understand- 
ing and deep concern for world 





GOP Runs 


McALLEN 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson and Gov. 
Price Daniel will have opposition 
in November from two unknown 
Republican candidates. 


This was the major decision 
reached during a session of the 
state Republican executive com- 
mittee. 


Thad Hutcheson of Houston, the 
committee chairman, decided not 
to run against Johnson. In his 
stead stepped forward John Tow- 
er, professor of government at 
Midwestern University, Wichita 
Falls. William Steger of Tyler, 
former assistant U.S. district at- 
tourney, is Daniel’s GOP oppon- 
ent. 


“My opponent is a powerful 
and cunning man, but I'm not 
afraid of him,” Tower said. “I 
will contest this election to the 
limit of my resources and my en- 
durance. . . . My limits are JGT 
and I’m the only one in my fam- 
ily—pets included—with those in- 
itials. Let’s help Lyndon out; 
which way did he come in?” 


Steger said he could not begin 
to identify Daniel’s philosophy. 
“I used to think he was a con- 
servative, but then he sold out to 
labor,” he said. 


Hutcheson said the new state 
election law forced the GOP to 
hold two state conventions “back 
to back” and that this was “op- 
pression.” H. J. (Jack) Porter, 
Houston, called the Democrats the 
“war party” and read a wire from 
Vice-President Richard Nixon en- 
dorsing a two-party system in 
Texas. 


I. Lee Potter, state Republican 





State Slate 


advocated 
electors 
for the 


chairman of Virginia, 
Democratic presidential 
being left free to vote 
Republican nominees. 


“Paul Butler loyalists — who 
agree to vote for any Democrat 
are drawing opposition from “in 
dependent electors who reserve 
the right to vote for the good of 
America” in Alabama, Potter 
said. 


Potter said he found a signifi 
cant trend among many Southern 
state Democratic parties to “le 
galize it so that presidential elec 
tors are not forced to vote for the 
Democratic nominee.” 


Resolutions opposed socialized 
medicine and federal aid to edu- 
cation, favored the right to work 
law and reduced oil imports, and 
proposed an end to federal nat 
ural gas regulation. 


Other GOP nominees: lieutenant 
governor, Gilbert M. Harrison 
Brownwood; attorney’ general 
Gordon Treadway, Lubbock; rail 
road cmsr., Guy Ewing, Jr., Breck- 
enridge; comptroller, Mrs. Har- 
grove Smith, Houston; state treas 
urer, Allen Lacy, Abilene; cmsr 
of agriculture, Clarence Danklefs 


Rosenberg; land cmsr. Axtel 
Byle, New Braunfels. 
Endorsed for Congress were 


Anthony Farris and James Noo- 
nan, both Houston; Bruce Alger, 
Dallas; Fred Newman, Beaumont; 
Ford Chapman, Pecos. Endorsed 
for the State Senate were Jack | 
Doyle, Tilden; Ike Kampmann, | 
San Antonio; Jim Leonard, Pecos. | 
Twenty-one House candidates 
were endorsed, including six in| 
Houston, four in San Antonio, | 
and three in El Paso. 


peoples and world peace” of Wil- 
son, “the vision, the sense of so- 

justice, the economic con- 
nee" of Roosevelt, and “the 
courage and the fight” of Tru- 


man 


cial 


SCléE 


He must be a man who under- 
stands the difference between 
compromise and surrender,” Yar- 
borough added. 


“We need a president who will 
run the money lenders out of the 
temple of government, care for 
the needs of the aged and ill, and 
who will return America to the 
American people,” he said. 

Yarborough announced his 
sponsorship of a country-by- 
country shrimp imports bill. He 
was pressing hopefully for con- 
gressional action on authorization 
a Padre Island seashore area 
this year, shored up by support 
from the Interior Dept. of going 
ahead with Padre without wait- 
ing for the completion of hearings 
on two other projects. - 


Constitution Party 
Skips State Races 


AUSTIN 

Endorsing J. Edgar Hoover for 
president but skipping the two 
top statewide posts, 100 members 
f the Constitution Party of Texas 
nvention here last Monday 
renewed their opposition to the 
federal income tax and the United 
Nations 

Get the U.S.A. out of the U.N. 
and get the U.N. out of the 
U.S.A.,” said one sign. “Buy Texas 
Vote Constitution,” said an- 


of 





in ce 


and 
tner 
Tom 


editor 


Anderson of Tennessee, 
of Farm and Ranch Maga- 
was recommended as Hoov- 
running mate. Candidates 
nominated for some state 
jobs, including lieutenant gover- 
nor and attorney general. 

In resolutions the right-wing 
party advocated income tax re- 
peal, states’ rights, an end to all 
foreign aid, withdrawal from the 
U.N., severance of relations with 
all communist nations, and elim- 
ination of all government owner- 
ship of business. 

One delegate, Julian Minjer of 
Waco, said he took the Fifth 
Amendment on his income tax re- 
turn. “Don't tell them how you 
make a living. It’s none of their 
business,” he said to applause. He 
said the Internal Revenue Dept. 
is now investigating his income 
tax reports, and “Maybe a year 
from today I'll be getting my mail 
at Leavenworth.” 


zine 
ers 


were 
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of wisdom not to get in-’ 


until January he is the sole, 


~ 








A ROVING OBSERVER 


AUSTIN | 
| the culprit entering a court-of- 
| law. One Monday my butcher- 


Some years ago when I 
was writing a series of pieces 
on Texas history for the Sun- 
day magazine of a newspaper, | 
I was astonished and delight- 
ed to discover that one of my | 
most faithful readers was a 
Chinese butcher, an acquaint- 
ance of long standing, who 
sculptured the family roasts 
at Foo Young’s Super-Mer-| 
cado in our neighborhood. I 
was still more surprised, but 
not quite so pleased, to find that 
he was a discriminating, indeed 
a highly critical reader. He would 
call my attention, across the | 
coiled and serried sausages, in his 
grinding Midwestern accent (for | 
he had spent his youth at Kansas 
City), to minor lapses of style, or| 
he would even disparage my Sun- | 
day offering as a whole, if he| 
judged I had given short weight. | 
He punctuated his remarks with 
the precise descent of the cleaver 
on the chop. 

Sometimes I felt like the chop: 
diminished, trimmed. At other 
times I strutted home, stuffed with 
praise, garnished with encomium | 
as though with sprigs of parsley. 
I got so I would enter the store, 








| 








Mondays, with the trepidation of 


critic called to me from his ros- 
trum in the rear of the store: 
“Oh, Mr. Ramsdell, what in the 
world would you do without Mr. 
Olmsted?” He was jibing because 
my last Sunday’s piece had con- 
sisted largely of a quotation from 
Frederick Law Olmsted's A Jour- 
mney Through Texas, a source I 


| had drawn on previously more 


than once. My purpose in writing 
these articles was to bring the 
past to life for the average ignor- 
ant reader, and Olmsted's per- 
sonal view of Texas in the 1850's, 
vivid and rich with detail, seemed 
apter for that purpose than any 
second-hand interpretation of my 
own. But my critical friend sus- 
pected me of falling back on Olm- 
sted from sheer sloth. “Oh well,” 
he conceded, “you can't be good 


every time.” (He was born aboard 


ship in the mid-Pacific, a fellow 
worker, also Chinese, informed 
me, adding that this might ac- 
count for his egghead propensi- 
ties; two wives had divorced him 
for reading in bed all night long 
—“I don’t blame them,” said the 
normal, practical groceryman.) 








@ The U.S. Supreme Court held 
that the treaty by which 
Texas kept her tidelands out to 
10.45 miles from shore upon en- 
tering the union is binding upon 
the United States. Texas officials 
were jubilant. The state's title to 
the tidelands has now been es- 
tablished. 
@ Houston and Dallas school 
boards revealed their emer- 
gency end runs around school de- 
segregation. 


The Week in Texas 


In Houston, the board voted 
5-1 for a plan to desegregate three 
of Houston's 177 schools, with a 
liberal transfer policy, as well, 
provided there is a vote before- 
hand for integration. Stone Wells, 
board member, said the plan 
means “no forced integration for 
anyone.” Mrs. Charles White, vot- 
ing no, said “It is very weak.” Dr. 
W. W. Kemmerer, abstaining. said 
he is not for the plan. 

In Dallas, responding to federal 
judge Whitfield Davidson's re- 
jection of their first plan, the 
school board members submitted 
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624 LAMAR, AUSTIN 
Let's Abolish the Poll Tax! 








Texas Wins Tidelands 


a “salt-and-pepper” plan for some 
integrated and some segregated 
schools. Negro attorneys said the 
plan was discriminatory and un- 
constitutional. 
+ Texas seems destined to get 
two new congressmen as a 
result of population increases to 
about 9,500,000. Final preliminary 
figures were expected for all 
counties by the end of this week. 
In Houston, Jesse Jones in- 
terests protested increased 
tax valuations on Main Street 
property. 
* 28-year-old Howard Draper, 
Jr. Dallas Negro convicted 
of raping a white teenage girl, 
died in the electric chair in Hunts- 
ville last week after saying he 
had made his peace with the 
Lord. He said he was drunk at 
the time of the alleged crime and 
did not know if he was guilty. 
@ Texas AFL-CIO announced a 
program to raise $3,000 to 
help the work of the Texas Assn. 
for Retarded Children. 
ee Anti-Defamation League, 
B'Nai B’Rith, reported that 
Dr. Marvin T. Judy, Southern 
Methodist University professor of 
church administration and sociol- 
ogy, is using a Univac computer 
to correlate facts on “religious 
prejudice and the best means to 
alleviate it.” 
@ University of Texas Presi- 
dent Logan Wilson  an- 
nounced that the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Assn. decided 
against investigating the Texas- 
Syracuse racial incidents in the 


| Cotton Bowl game last January. 


N.C.A.A. agreed with Wilson that 
the incidents were “relatively un- 
important” and received “undue 
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THER TRAVELERS with a 

gift for acute observation have 
written their impressions of Tex- 
as, beginning with Cabeza de 
Vaca in the sixteenth century, 
but none of them has combined, 
as Olmsted did, the fidelity to fact 
of a scientist with the penetrating 
analysis of a philosopher. A Jour- 
ney Through Texas was part of a 
trilogy (the other volumes, A 
Journey Through the Seaboard 
Slave States and A Journey 
Through the Back Country are 
both classic descriptions of the 
Cld South); published under the 
title, The Cotton Kingdom, it con- 
stitutes a massive indictment of 
slavery. But it can not be dis- 
missed as propaganda: It is too 
honest. 


Charles Ramsdell 
Imsted, one of the truly crea- 
tive geniuses of America, was a 
landscape architect, rather than 
a writer. He designed Manhattan's 
Central Park, the World's Fair at 
Chicago, the University of Cali- 
fornia campus at Berkeley; 
planned Yosemite, the first na- 
tional park. His influence on the 


parks movement has been tre- 
mendous. 








Even his prejudices were civil- 
ized, as I will try to show with 
examples culled from his Texas 
book (and a furtive glance over 
the shoulder in the direction of 
my quondam butcher). 


Here is a description, from A 
Journey Through Texas, of an 
immigrant train: 


“The road could hardly be called 
a road. It was only a way where 
people had passed along before. 

“We overtook, several times in 
the course of each day, the slow 
emigrant trains ... that inexor- 
able destiny drags or drives on, 
always Westward. Several . fam- 
ilies were frequently moving to- 
gether, coming from the same dis- 
trict, or chance met and joined, 
for company, on the long road 
from Alabama, Georgia, or the 
Carolinas. Before you come upon 
them you hear, ringing through 
the woods, the fierce cries and 
blows with which they urged on 
their jaded cattle. Then the strag- 


Not Yet Notified, 
Fired Prof Says 


AUSTIN 

Dr. John Westburg, fired pro- 
fessor of political science at Pan 
American College, Edinburg, stat- 
ed during an Austin visit this 
week that he has not yet been 
officially notified of the 9-to-0 
vote to drop him by the college's 
board of directors. “All I know is 
what I’ve read in the papers,” he 
said. 





Westburg’s dismissal came 
shortly after his unsuccessful 
campaign for Congress against 


Cong. Joe Kilgore, McAllen. He 
had been told he was controver- 
sial and undesirable at the college 
by his department dean before 
the directors took their action. 

Asked about reaction to the 
development in the Valley, West- 
burg said, “the public generally 
is divided. I hear on one- hand 
that it’s the best thing that ever 
happened to the’ college. On the 
other, I hear it was a very dirty 
deal to start with, and raises the 
question of a man’s right to run 
for office without having to get 
permission from his board of di- 
rectors; or from his ‘boss.” 

Westburg expects to continue 
teaching at Pan American this 
summer (his subjects are history, 
geography, and American govern- 
ment there) and hopes by then to 
have another job. 





OF THE 


glers appear, lean dogs or faint- 
ing Negroes, ragged and spirit- 
less. An old granny, hauling on by 
the hand a weak boy, too old to 
ride and too young to keep up. 
An old man, heavily loaded, with 
a rifle. Then the white curtains 
of the wagons, jerking up and 
down as they mount over a root 
or plunge into a rut, disappearing, 
ene after another, where the road 
descends. Then the active and 
cheery prime Negroes, not yet 
exhausted, with a joke and a 
suggestion about tobacco. Then 
the black pickaninnies, staring, in 
a confused heap, out of the back 
of the wagon, more and more of 
their eyes to be made out among 
the table legs and bedding as you 
get near; behind them, as you 
get near, the old people and young 
mothers whose turn it is to ride. 
As you get by, the white mother 
and babies, and the tall, frequent- 
ly ill-humored master, on horse- 
back, or walking with his gun, 
urging up the black driver and 
his oxen. As a scout ahead is a 
brother or an intelligent slave, 
with the best gun, on the look-out 
for a deer or a turkey... . 


“One of these trains was made 
up of three large wagons, loaded 
with furniture, babies and inva- 
lids, two or three light wagons 
and a gang of twenty able field 
hands. They travel ten or fifteen 
miles a day, stopping wherever 
night overtakes them. The mas- 
ters are plainly dressed, often .in 
home-spun, keeping their eyes 
about them, noticing the soil, 
sometimes making a remark on 
the crops by the roadside; but, 
generally, dogged, surly and si- 
lent. The women are silent, too, 
frequently walking to relieve the 
teams, and weary, haggard, mud- 
bedraggled, forlorn and discon- 
solate, yet hopeful and careful. 
The Negroes, mud-incrusted, 
wrapped in old blankets or gun- 
ny-bags, suffering from cold, plod 
on, aimless, hopeless, thoughtless, 
more indifferent than the oxen 
to all about them.” 

This description, as I think you 
will agree, just misses the ma- 


“jesty of great writing. There are 


too many adjectives. The writer 
sees things with astonishing pre- 
cision, but he also sees them 
through the veil of prejudice. 
Even more than this is an exact 
picture of a train of immigrants, 
it is an exact diagram of Olm- 
sted’s feelings about slave-owners 
(hostility), their wives (pity), and 
their Negro slaves (compassion, 
with a tinge of repulsion). We all 
see things through our prejudices, 
of course, but here Olmsted goes 
a little too far: He presumes to 
tell us what his people are think- 
ing, as though he were indulging 
in that lowest of art forms, the 
novel. Otherwise he is an honest 
reporter. 

Perhaps the outstanding in- 
stance of prejudice in A Journey 
Through Texas is the idyllic pic- 
ture of the German settlers; they 
had no slaves; Olmsted could not 
resist the chance to contrast their 
relatively urbane life with the 
rudeness of the Southern planter. 


OR THE RESIDUAL Indian 

tribes of Texas, Olmsted felt 
more disgust than pity. He writes: 

“Nothing can be more lament- 
able than the condition of the 
wandering tribes. They are perm- 
anently on the verge of starva- 
tion. Having been forced back, 
step by step, from the hunting- 
grounds to the bare and arid 
plains, no wonder they are driven 
to violence and depredation .. . 
The borderer’s idea, which looks 
upon them as blood-thirsty ver- 
min, to be exterminated without 
choice of means, was foremost in 
our minds while in their pres- 
ence. A look into their treacher- 
ous eyes was enough to set the 
teeth grinding and rouse the self- 
preservative tigerliood of the ani- 





1850's 

mal man, latent since we ran 
naked like the rest in.the jungles. 
If my wife were in a frontier 
settlement, I can conceive how I 
should hunt an Indian and shoot 
him down with all the eagerness 
and ten times the malice with 
which I should follow the panther. 
Yet the power of even a little 
education on these chaotic, mali- 
cious idiots and lunatics can hard- 
ly be over-estimated. How easily 
has the Indian element in Mexi- 
can nationality been developed 
into civilized and productive co- 
operation.” 

Olmsted liked the Mexicans, 
but could not bring himself to 
admire them. They were too 
“stagnant” to suit him: “the cause, 
a religious -enslavement of the 
mind.” And yet, he could see their 
good points. Writing of their treat- 
ment of escaped slaves (who were 
constantly crossing the Rio 
Grande), he says: 

“The Mexican Government was 
very just to them, they could al- 
ways have their rights as fully 
protected as if they were Mexi- 
cans born .. . In fact, a colored 
man, if he could behave himself 
decently, had rather an advantage 
over a white American: The peo- 
ple generally like them better. 
These Texas folks were too rough 
to suit them... . 

“The impulse must be a strong 
one, the tyranny extremely cruel 
...or the longing for liberty much 
greater than is usually attributed 
to the African race, which induces 
a slave to attempt to escape to 
Mexico .. . There is a permanent 
reward offered by the state for 
their recovery, and a considerable 
number of men make a business 
of hunting them .. . If they es- 
cape capture by dogs or men, 
there is then the great dry desert 
country to cross, with the danger 
of ... Savages... panthers... 
wolves .. . reptiles; of drowning 
miserably at the last of the fords; 
in winter, of freezing ina norther, 
and at all seasons of famishing in 
the wilderness... . 

“The runaways are generally 
reported to be very poor and 
miserable . Let any one of 
them present himself at Eagle 
Pass and he would be greedily 
snatched up by the first Ameri- 
can that he would meet, and re- 
stored at once to his old, com- 
fortable, careless life. The escape 
from the wretchedness of freedom 
is certainly much easier to the 
Negro in Mexico than has been 
his previous flight from slavery, 
yet I did not hear of a single case 
of his availing himself of this ad- 
vantage.” 








Here and There 


AUSTIN 

Observer pieces have been 
reprinted in motley quarters 
lately. 

Citing the Observer as “the 
voice of the Texas Democratic 
liberals,” Christian Science- 
Monitor quoted the April 29 
page one editorial remarking 
that Sen. Lyndon Johnson's 
nomination would be “an his- 
toric calamity in this country 
and abroad.” The Dallas News 
also quoted from this edito- 
rial. 

WORK, published by the 
Catholic Council on Working 
Life, re-wrote into a feature 
the Observer’s special reports 
on the Marshall sit-ins in the 
April 8 issue. (The feature's 
heading: “Modern Youth and 
Its Idealism.”) . 

P. D. East's “The Petal Pa- 
per” of Hattiesburg, Miss. 
(where, however, East has lost 
all his subscribers) reprinted 
the Observer’s April 22 edi- 
torial condemning the 1960 
civil rights act, “What'a Pass.” 











Texans Solidly No 
On Aid to Schools 


|that the 


(Continued from Page 1) 

clusion of the Powell amendment. 

Wright Patman, considered to 
be one of the Texas delegation’s 
few liberals on social and wel- 
fare issues, said that he would 
have voted for the bill if the 
Powell amendment had not been 
added. He said that he would 
vote for the conference commit- 
tee bill, provided it is reported 
out without the desegregation 


stipulation. 
Another congressman with a 
growing liberal attitude, Jim 


Wright of Fort Worth, hinted in 
his weekly newsletter that he, 
too, might favor the bill without 
the Powell amendment. Saying he 
hopes the amendment is dropped, 
he added that the House decision 
in passing the bill was a reflec- 
tion of growing mational concern 
over the future of American edu- 
cation. 

Earlier this year Wright set 
something of a precedent in a 
speech at Fort Worth when he 
endorsed the principle of federal 
aid to education. 


Segregation Issue 


How many of the other Texas 
congressmen would go along with 
a federal aid bill minus the anti- 
segregation proviso is debatable. 
Judging from the House debate, 
some of the Texans have not al- 
tered their rigid opposition. 

John Dowdy, whose conserva- 
tive voting record was a cam- 
paign issue in his district last 
month, was one of the opposition 
leaders in the floor debate. “. . . 
This is, inescapably, a foot in the 
schoolhouse door, which will, in 
the end, put the federal govern- 
ment in the principal’s office and 
at the teacher’s desk,” he said. 

Speaking of the cost of admin- 
istering the program, he mixed a 
few metaphors and said, “You 
have teamed up with the bureau- 
crats and sheared the wool from 
the goose that lays the golden 
egg until you have pumped it 
dry.” 

At one point in the debate Tex- 
as’s only Republican in Congress, 
Bruce Alger, used a resolution 
from the Democratic state legis- 
lature of Texas. The resolution, 
which he had printed in the Rec- 
ord, says that Texas has plans 
to meet its own school construc- 
tion needs and calls upon the 
congressmen to oppose federal aid. 
“All the localities need is to be 
left alone,” Alger said. 

Homer Thornberry of Austin, 
who voted in the rules committee 
to allow the education bill out 
on the floor, told the Observer 


Coincidental 
Figures 


WASHINGTON 

During the week that Texas 
congressmen voted 20-0 
against federal aid, the Na- 
tional Education Association 
released a report which 
showed that Texas, compared 
to the other states, ranked: 

1. Last in the percent of in- 
crease for instructional staff 
salaries, during the last ten 
years. 

2. Sixteenth highest in the 
percent of Selective Service 
registrants disqualified by the 
mental test (1958 statistics). 

3. Thirty-first in the pupil- 
teacher ratio in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

4. Thirty-second in the es- 
timated average salary of 
classroom teachers. 

5. Forty-second in the in- 
crease in per pupil expendi- 
tures during the last ten 
years. 




















Powell 
“would make it 


He refused to say 
Powell amendment. 


Mail a Cause 


At least two Texans 


amendment 
impossible to 
have effective aid in our area.” 
if he would 
have supported the bill minus the 


voted 
against the education bill on the 


constituents that, 


against it.” 


eral aid.” 


thinks the matter of 





basis of their mail. Olin Teague’s 
office said he felt he had to vote 
against the bill because his mail 
was running 25-to-1 in opposition. 
Discussing the bill in his news- 
letter, Clark Thompson told his 
“In accordance 
with the overwhelming majority 
who contacted me about it, I voted 
He quickly added. 

think I should tell you, however, 
that an increasing number of our 
people are beginning to favor fed- 


Bob Casey of Houston, 


cation should be handled by the 


taken care of 
district.” 


in his district 


who 
aid for edu- 





Texas legislature, said, “No matter 
what bill comes out of the con- 
ference committee, I'll vote against 
it. School construction has been 


Another congressman who views 
education as a local problem is| 
Jack Brooks of Beaumont, He be- 
lieves there are adequate resources 


class educational 
In addition, he questioned the 
basic intent of the education bill, 
emphasizing that priority should 
be given to quality education and | 
not to school construction. 


water, 


Lindley 


Beckworth of Glade- 
who mentioned that ‘he 


had been a teacher and came 


from a family of teachers, voted 


very well in my|/] 
The 
House, 
federal 


Earlier 


no because “it wasn't the bill that 
would want.” 


bill, as passed by the 
calls for $1.3 billion in 
aid for classroom con- 


struction over a four-year period. 


this year the Senate 


to support “first-| .<sed a $1.8 billion bill, which 


opportunities.” | 


Both 





CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE 
UNDISPUTED $63.45 
LOCAL ACCOUNT 


Will sell $63.45 undisputed ac- 


count due us by local citizen at a/| 
reasonable discount. For complete | 
K. 


details oy write: Charles 
Wesley, P. O. Box 789, Fort Worth, 
Texas 


LEGALS 


| property 





| plat of said Su 
—___ | in Volume 1, page 34, of the plat 
| records of Travis Countv, Texas. 


| sons, including adverse claimants. 
| owning or havin 


or claiming any 
legal or equitable interest in or 
lein upon the following described 
delinquent to Plaintiff 
herein, for taxes, to-wit: All that 
certain lot, tract, or parcel of 
land lying and being situated in 
“ County of Travis, State of 
xas, known and described as 
follows: Lot Three (3) in Block 
Sixteen (16), in the Foster Sub- 
division according to the map or 
ivision recorded 


Which said property is delin- 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION | quent to Plaintiff for taxes in the 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

To Curtis J. R. Lamb, Defend- 
ant, in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of avis County, Texas, | 
to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City of Austin, | 
Travis County, Texas, at or before | 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days | 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 27th 
day of June, 1960, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 
ber 117,830, in which Jo Ann Lamb 
is Plaintiff and Curtis J. R. Lamb 
is defendant, filed in said Court 
on the 10th day of May, 1960, and 
the nature of which said suit is 
as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for | 
judgment for plaintiff and against | 
defendant for decree of divorce} 
dissolving the bonds ,of matri- 
mony heretofore and now existing 
between said parties; plaintiff al- 
leges that defendant wholly and 
completely abandoned plaintiff on 
August 28, 1957, and left for parts 
unknown to plaintiff; plaintiff al- 
leges that defendant began a 
course of unkind, harsh, cruel and 
tyrannical conduct toward plain- 
tiff prior to their separation, and 
continued until defendant left 
plaintiff; plaintiff alleges that de- 
fendant cursed and abused plain- 
tiff, and that defendant struck and 
abused plaintiff, showing an utter 
disregard for plaintiff's health; 
plaintiff alleges that no children 
were born of this marriage, and 
no community property was ac- 
quired as result of this marriage; 
plaintiff prays for judgment 
against defendant and for relief, 
general and special; 

ll of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned up- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court ‘at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this the 
10th day of May, 1960. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
In the name and by the 
authority of the 
State of Texas 
Notice is hereby given as fol- 
lows: 


To: Mack Dennis, Pickens Den- | 


nis, Alberta Dennis Lewis, Lena 
Dennis Bradford, Sophia Dennis 
Moore, Mack Dennis, Jr., Henry 
Dennis, Chets Dennis, Coots Den- 
nis, Horace Dennis, Will Dennis, 
Rainey Dennis, Janie Oliver, Lena 
Lewis, Lettie Goff, Maxie Reed, 
Raifetta Moore, Arthur Moore, 
and the unknown owner or own- 
ers of the property hereinafter 
described or any interest therein; 
the heirs and legal representa- | 
tives and the unknown heirs 
and legal representatives of each 


following amounts: $572.34, exclu- 


| sive of interest, penalties and costs. 


| — 


and there is included in this suit 
in addition to the taxes:all said 
interest, penalties and costs there- 
on, allowed by law up to and in- 
the day of judgment 
herein. 

You are hereby notified that 
suit has been brought by the City 
of Austin as Plaintiff, against the 
above named persons, and the 
Travis as Defendants, by petition 
| filed on the 7th day of April, 1960, 


| in a certain suit styled City of Aus- 





| 








tin vs. Mack Dennis, et al for col- 
lection of the taxes on said prop- 
erty and that suit is now pending 
in the District Court of Travis 
| County 53rd Judicial District, and 
the file number of said suit is 
a 519, that the names of all tax- 
ng units which assess and collect 
| tames on the property hereinabove 
pepe not made parties to this 

uit are, E. 

“Plaintiff and all other taxing 
units who-may set up their tax 
claims seek recovery of delinquent 
ad valorem taxes on the property 
hereinabove described, and in ad- 
dition to the taxes” all interest, 
penalties, and costs allowed by 
law thereon up to and including 
the day of judgment herein, and 
the establishment and foreclosure 
of liens, if any, securing the pay- 
ment of same, as provided by law. 

All parties to this suit, including 
Plaintiffs, Defendants, and Inter- 
venors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on said 
property at the time.of this suit 
was filed but all taxes becoming 
delinquent thereon at any time 
thereafter up to the day of judg- 
ment, including all interest, pen- 
alties, and costs allowed by law 
thereon, may, upon request there- 
for, be recovered herein without 
further citation or notice to any 
parties herein, and all said parties 
shall take notice of and plead and 
answer to all claims and pleadings 
now on file and which may here- 
after be filed in said cause b = 


other parties herein, and all 
those taxing units above 
who may intervene herein and 


set up their respective tax claims | y 


against said property. 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such suit on 
the first Monday after the expira- 
tion of Forty two (42) days from 
and after the date of issuance 
hereof, the same being the 27th 
day of June A.D., 1960, (which is 
the return day of such citation), 
before the onorable District 
Court, 53rd Judicial District of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 
at the courthouse thereof, then 
and there to show cause why 
judgment shall not be rendered 
for such taxes, penalties, interests 
and costs, and condemning said 
property and ordering foreclosure 
of the constitutional and statu- 
tory tax liens thereon for taxes 
due fhe Plaintiff and the taxing 
units parties hereto, and those who 
may intervene herein, together 
with all interest, penalties and 
costs allowed by law up to and 


|including the day of judgment 


| 


of the above named and mentioned | 


persons who may be deceased; 
and the corporate officers, trus- 


tees, receivers and stockholders of | 


any of the above named or men- 
tioned parties which may be cor- 
porations, defunct or otherwise, 
together with the successors, heirs 
and assigns of such corporate of- 
ficers, trustees, receivers, and 
stockholders, and any and all per- 


LEGALS 


NOTICE OF INTENTION 
TO INCORPORATE 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF NAME 
Notice is hereby given that 
CORNELIUS E. BRESNAHAN. 
LESTER M. HANSEN and C. F 
CLARK doin, 
name of PO CK- 
ING COMPANY at El Paso, Tex- 
as, will qualify a corporation and 
continue to do business under the 
name of the PONDEROSA 
TRUCKING COMPANY: 
Cornelius E. Bresnahan 
Lester M. Hansen 
Cc. F. Clark 
d-b-a Ponderosa Trucking 
Company 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Vernon Hogue, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hercof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 20th 





business under the; 
EROSA TRU 


| day of June, 1960, and answer the 


| 


| Hogue 





herein, and all costs of this suit. 
Issued and given under my hand 
and seal of said court in the City 
of Austin, Travis ay i ames, 
this 10th day of May A 
A. E. JONES, eet 
Clerk of the District Court 
Travis County, Texas. 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
In the name and by the author- 
ity of the State of Texas 
Notice is hereby given as fol- 
lows: 
To: Jerome Simmons, Bobby 
Simmons, Sam Harris, Lucinda 


Harris, Verna Gibbs, and _ the; 
unknown owner or owners of the | 
property hereinafter described or 
any interest therein: the heirs and | 
legal representatives and the un-| 
known heirs and legal represen- 
tatives of each of the above named 
and mentioned persons who may 
be deceased; and the corporate 
officers. trustees. receivers and 
stockholders of any of the above 
named or mentioned parties which 
may be corporations, defunct or 
otherwise, together with the suc- 
cessors, heirs and assigns of such 
corporate officers, trustees. re- 
ceivers, and stockholders, and any 
and all persons, including adverse 
claimants, owning or having or 
claiming any legal or equitable 
interest in or lien upon the fol- 
lowing described property delin- 
quent to Plaintiff herein, for tax- 
es, to-wit: All that certain lot, 
tract, or parcel of land lying and 
being situated in the County of 
Travis, State of Texas, known and 
described as follows: Lot Eight 
(8) in Block Twenty-eight (28) ir 
St. John's College Addition in the 
City of Austin, according to the 
map or plat of said addition re- 
corded in Volume 4, page 71, of 
the Plat Records of Travis County, 
Texas. 

h said property is delin- 
— to Plaintiff for taxes in 
e following amounts: $80.64, ex- 

pen of interest, penalties and 
costs, and there is included in 
this suit in addition to the taxes 
all said interest, penalties and 
costs thereon, allowed by law up 
to and including the day of judg- 
ment herein. 

You are hereby notified that 
suit has been brought by the 
City of Austin as Plaintiff, against 
the above named persons, and the 
State of Texas and the County of 
Travis, and the Austin Independ- 
ent School District, as Defend- 
ants, by petition filed on the 15th 
cay of April, 1960, in a certain 
suit styled City of Austin vs. Je- 
rome Simmons, et al for collection 
of the taxes on said property and 
that suit is now pending in the 
District Court of Travis County 
53rd Judicial District, and the 
file number of said suit is 117,586, 
that the names of all taxing units 
which assess and collect taxes on 
the property hereinabove de- 
scribed not made parties to this 
suit are, NO 

Plaintiff and all other taxing 
units who may set up their tax 
claims seek recovery of delin- 
quent ad valorem taxes on the 
property hereinabove described, 
and in addition to the taxes all 
interest, penalties, and costs al- 
lowed by law thereon up to and 
including the day of judgment 
herein, and the estabiishment and 
foreclosure of liens, if any, secur- | 
me | the payment of same, as pro- | 
ided by law. | 

All parties to this suit, includ- | 
ing Plaintiffs, Defendants, and | 
Intervenors, shall take notice that | 
claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on said/| 
property at the time of this suit, 
was filed but all taxes becoming 
delinquent thereon at any time| 
thereafter up to the day of judg-| 
ment, including all interest, pen- | 
alties, and costs allowed by law 
thereon, may, upon request there- 
for, be recovered herein without 
further citation or notice to any | 
parties herein, and all said par- 
ties shall take notice of and plead 
and answer to all claims and/ 
pleadings now on file and which 
may hereafter be filed in said 
cause by all other parties herein, 
and all of those taxing units above 
named who may intervene herein 
and set up their respective tax 
claims against said property. | 

You are hereby commanded to | 
appear and defend such suit on} 
the first Monday after the expira- 
tion of Forty two (42) days from 
and after the date of issuance | 
hereof, the same being the 4th 
day of July A.D., 1968 (which is 
the return day of such citation), 
before the Honorable District | 
Court, 53rd Judicial District of | 
Travis County, Texas, to be held | 
at the courthouse thereof, then 
and there to show cause why 
judgment shall not be rendered 
for such taxes, penalties, inter- 
ests and costs, and condemning 
said property and ordering fore- 
closure of the constitutional and 
statutory tax liens thereon for 
taxes due the Plaintiff and the 











petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 117,739, in which Pauline 
is Plaintiff and Vernon 
Hogue is defendant,.filed in = 
Court on the 4th day of May, 1 
and the nature of which said suit 
is as follows: 
ing an action and prayer for 

a judgment in favor of plaintiff 
and against defendant for decree 
of divorce dissolving the bonds 
of matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said_ parties: 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
began a course of unkind, 
conduct toward the plaintiff which 
continued with very slight inter- 
mission until defendant abandoned 
the plaintiff in September, 1959; 
plaintiff alleges that on divers oc- 
casions a was guilty = 
out- 
rages toward. the plaintiff of such 
a nature as to render their fur- 
ther living together insupportable: 
plaintiff alleges that no children 
were born of this marriage and 
none were adopted; plaintiff prays 
that her mai name, Pauline 
Nelson, be restored to her and 
that certain p be awarded 
to her (all of which is listed in 
Plaintiffs Original Petition); 
Plaintiff further _ for relief, 
general and specia 

All of which aa fully appears 








from Plaintiff's Original “Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is wean — for all in- 
tents and purpo' 

If this eitation. ‘is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

Witness, O. T. Martin, Jr., Clerk 
of the District Courts of Travis 
County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 4th 
day ¢ May, 1960. 

T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 

Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Jimmy D. Boring, Defend- 
ant, in the Lereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 

pear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin. 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof: 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 20th 
day of June, 1960, and answer the 





| following 


taxing units parties hereto. and 
those who may int e | i 

together with all 
ties and costs al € 
to and includir he day of judg- 








| ment herein, an 


suit. 
Issued and given under my hand 
and seal of said court City 


of Austin, Travis ¢ r Texas. | 
this 18th dav of May Al 196C 
O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the Dist: 
Travis C T 


Certificate No. 187 


ompany N 81850 
STATE BOARD OF INSURANCE 


State of Texas May 19. 1960} 


Pursuant to Art 
Texas Insurance Code, I hereby 
certify that Texas 
Insurance Company 

ills, Texas, has 
complied with the 
in relation to insur 

Given under niy hand and seal 
of office at Austin, Tex the date 
first above written 

WM. A HARRISON 
Commiss oner su 





THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

In the name and t 
ity of the State of 7 

Notice is hereby 

ows: 

To: Mrs. Lee H. Grig 
R. Grigsby, and the k 
er or owners of the pr 
inafter described 
therein; the heirs 
resentatives and the 
heirs and legal repre 
each of the abo. . 3 
mentioned persons t be 
deceased; and the ffi 
cers, trustees, receiver k 
holders of any of the é é 
or mentioned parties 
be corporations 
wise, together with 
heirs and assigns 
porate officers, truste 
and stockholders, and 
persons, including 
ants, owning or ha 
ing any legal or equ é € 
in or lien upon the f g de 
scribed property € t 
Plaintiff herein, for tax to-wi 
All that certain lot, tract parcel 
of land lying and being situated in 
the County of Travis, Stat f 
Texas, known and described as 
follows: Lot Six (6 n Bloc 
Eleven (11), in Grand w Addi 
tion, an addition in t y 
Austin, Travis County, Texas 
cording to the map : 
recorded in Volur 
of the Plat Record f 7 
County, Texas 

Which said proper s delir 
quent to Plaintiff for taxe the 
amounts $36.15 ex 
clusive of interest 
costs, and there is 
suit in addition 
said interest, pen 
thereon, allowed t 
and including tt y of juds 
ment herein 

You are hereby 
suit has been br t 
of Austin as Plaintiff inst the 
above named persor the 
State of Texas and the ¢ t f 
Travis and the A I end 
ent School Distr fe 
ants, by petition f n the 25t 
day of April, 196¢ ce 
sult styled City of A 
Lee H. Grigsby, et 
of the taxes on s 
that suit is now 
District Court 














| 53rd Judicial District file 


number of said suit 652 
that the names of a . 
which assess and c . 
the property hereir i 
scribed not made part I 
suit are, NONE 

Plaintiff and all 
vnits who may set 
claims seek reco\ 
quent ad valorem 
property hereinabo. 
and in addition to tt 
interest, penalties 
lowed by law thereon ur 
including the day of igme 
herein, and the estab! t 
foreclosure of liens 
—- the payment 
provided by law 

All parties to this t lud 
ing Plaintiffs, and 





“| 








included both construction funds 
jand aid for 
Sens. 
| ough voted for the Senate bill. 


JAKE AND ANNE LEWIS 


teachers’ salaries. 
Johnson and Yarbor- 





claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on said 
| property at the time of this suit 
was tiled but all taxes becoming 
delinquent thereon at any time 
| thereafter up to the day of judg- 

t 4 including all interest, pen- 
ties. and costs allowed by law 
eon, may, upon request there- 
be recovered herein without 
her citation or notices to any 
parties herein, and all said parties 
shall take notice of and plead and 
answer to all claims and pleadings 
n * file and which may here- 
| after be filed on said cause by all 
other parties herein, and ail of 
those taxing units above named 
}who may intervene herein and 
set up their respective tax claims 
against said property. 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such suit on 
the first Monday after the expira- 
ition of Forty two (42) days from 
and after the date of issuance 
||hereof, the same being the 11th 
jiday of July A.D., 1960 (which is 
ithe return day of such citation), 
before the Honorable District 
Court, 53rd Judicial. District of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 
jat the courthouse thereof, then 
and there to show cause why 
judgment shall not be rendered 
for such taxes, penalties, inter- 
ests and costs, and condemninz 
aid property and ordering fore- 
losure of the constitutional and 
‘ utory tax liens thereon for 
taxes due the Plaintiff and the 
|} taxing units parties hereto, and 
those who may intervene herein, 
| together with all interest, penal- 
tics and costs allowed by law 
up to and including the day of 
judgment herein, and all costs of 
this suit 

Issued and given under my hand 
and seal of said court in the City 
of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
this ame, day of May A. D., 1960.. 

T. MARTIN, JR. 
c “ierk of the District Court 
Travis County, Texas 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Daniel J. Doherty, Defend- 
ant, in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 

















| 











«| Court of Travis County, Texas, to 


be held at the courthouse of said 
coufity in the City of Austin. 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A.M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 42 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before. 
10 o'clock A.M. of Monday, the 
lith day of July, 1960, and answer 
he petition of plaintiff in Cause 





| Number 117.237, in which Louanne 
| Doherty is Plaintiff, and Danicl J. 


Doherty is Defendant, filed in said 


| Court on the 11th day of March, 















Intervenors, shall take tice that 


tition of plaintiff in 

umber 117,719, in whict Betty 
Boring is Plaintiff and Jir 
Boring is defendant 
Court on the 2nd day of ! 
and the nature of which said suit 
is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the 
matrimony heretofore 
existing between said 
Plaintiff alleges that 
commenced a course 
harsh and tyrannical « 
ward plaintiff, and that pla 
did nothing to bring about th 
conduct; plaintiff alleges that on 
divers occasions defendant 
guilty of excesses, crue n 
and outrages toward 
such a nature as to renc 
further living together ir 
able; Plaintiff alleges 
children were born of 














riage and no children were adopt 
ed; plaintiff alleges that no com- 
munity property was acquired 
plaintiff prays that her maiden 
name, tty Anderson, be re- 


stored to her, and fu rther prays 
for relief, general one ) 

All of which more fi 
from Plaintiff's Original tition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for al! in- 












| 1623 N. Main Ave., 


| alleges 


1960, and the nature of which said 
suit 

Being an action and prayer for 

| judgment in favor of plaintiff and 


~ | against defendant for deerce of di- 


| vorce dissolving the bonds of mat- 

rimony heretofore and now cxist- 
ing betwen said parties; plaintiff 
that defendant began a 
course of cruel, unkind, harsh 
and tyrannical treatment and this 
continued until plaintiff was 
forced to leave the defendant as 
uch treatment was of such a na- 
as to render their further liv- 
ing together as husband and wife 
insupportable; plaintiff alleges 
that no children were born as a 
sult of this marriage and no chil- 
were adopted; plaintiff al- 
leges that no community property 
was acquired during this mar- 
riage; Plaintiff further prays for 
relief, general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
Plaintiff's Original Petition 
yn file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
ten’s and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within days days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 











from 


served 
WITNESS, O. T. Martin, Jr., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 
Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fi “e in the City of Austin, this 
the 25th day of May, 1960. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By A. E. Jones, Deputy. 








tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

Witness, O. T. Martin, Jr., Clerk 
of the District Courts of Travis 
County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City « ye this the 3rd 
day of ay, 

oO MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts. 
Travis County, Texas. 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy 
NOTICE OF INTENTION 
TO INCORPORATE 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF NAME 

Notice is hereby given that Car! 
H. Ricketts and Lucile Ricketts. 
doing business under the name _ of 
Ricketts Paint & Wallpaper an 
San Anton 
Texas, dissolved L-2.- 4 ei 
January 1, 1959. 

The company qualified for 
corporation and will continue to 
do business under the name of 
Ricketts Paint & Wallpaper Co.. 
Inc., at the same address. All bills 
due can be collected or paid at 
the above ret. 

‘S) €AR RICKETTS 
‘s) OciiE RICKETTS 
Dated—May 2, 1960 





THE RECENT EPISODES 





Personal Account 
From Baton Rouge 


(John William Hill, an archi- 
tect in Baton Rouge, La. who 
contributed a fine story to the 
Observer Jan. 15 on a duck 
shoot in the Louisiana swamps, was 
witness to the student demonstra- 
tions protesting the dismissal of 
Negroes participating in sit-ins 
from Southern University. His ac- 
count suggests parallels with the 
sit-ins, demonstrations, and pre- 
sently pending court cases in 
Marshall, Texas, to the northwest. 
—Ed.) 


BATON ROUGE, La. 

On Wednesday the 30th of March 
the student body of Southern Uni- 
versity marched through down- 
town Baton Rouge in protest 
against the actions of local offi- 
cials and the University adminis- 
tration in jailing and suspending 
from the University students who 
had been involved in sit-down 
demonstrations during the pre- 
ceding few days. 

I chanced on the scene at the 
old capitol building about ten 
o’clock in the morning. There had 
been no advance notice of the 
demonstration. The students just 
appeared, and when I first saw 
them were ringing the whole cap- 
itol square, two files wide, wait- 
ing for buses to take them back 
to Southern. There was no noise 
or confusion. A few whites clus- 
tered in small knots across the 
street just watching. No one car- 
ried signs; there was nothing to 
indicate motive or purpose. Yet 
the mere presence of these hun- 
dreds of quiet, sober Negro youths 
was an unmistakable gesture, 
and no one watching failed to un- 
derstand its meaning. 

On Monday seven Negro stu- 
dents had entered the S. H. Kress 
store in downtown Baton Rouge 
and had sat down at the lunch 
counter and asked to be served. 
The white customers left and no 
one waited on the students. After 
about ten minutes the students 
had been picked up by police. 
They were charged with disor- 
derly conduct, and later that day 
each was released on $1500 bail. 

The next day two students en- 
tered the Sitman’s Drug Store 
downtown, asked to be served, 
and were jailed. Seven others led 
by a senior political science major 
from Fort Worth named Mack 
Jones entered the Greyhound Bus 
Terminal the same morning and 
were booked on the same charges. 
Bail for these nine was also set at 
$1500 apiece. Jones told news- 
men that “each of us at school 
knows we should have these 
things and we want them. We 
want some human dignity. We 
don't want to have to eat in any 
filthy place.” 

All of these students and three 
others who figured in other stu- 
dent demonstrations were sus- 
pended from the University by 
action of the president of the 
school. 


E EVENTS ON THE CAMPUS 
which preceded the student 
march downtown were not re- 
ported in the local press, and I 
got most of the rest of the story 
from Marion Montana, a student 
at the University who works as 
a part-time maid for my family— 
and for other families—to finance 
her education. She lives off the 
camp and b se she spend 
all of her time working or stady- 
ing is not deeply involved in stu- 
dent activities on the campus. 
Marion attended her regular 
Wednesday morning class in His- 
tory of Civilization at eight 
o'clock. When she left her class- 
room at eight forty-five and en- 
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tered the quadrangle, someone 
told her there was going to be 
a student meeting in the new gym. 
Marion, like nearly every other 
student that morning, cut her next 
class and went to the meeting. 
As it turned out, her first class 
that morning was the last she was 
to attend for four days. 


Inside the gym Marvin Robin- 
son, president of the student body 
and one of Monday’s Kress dem- 
onstrators out on bail, told the 
students that they should show 
the people of the city that they 
were human beings and had a 
right to the same treatment from 
business establishments as white 
customers, and that the Univer- 
sity had been wrong to expel the 
demonstrators. He asked them to 
go downtown and march through 
the business district together to 
show their unanimity. He told 
them to be sure not to block traf- 
fic, to allow room for shoppers 
on the sidewalk, and not to talk 
back to hecklers. He said that they 
might be hit or shoved, but that 
they must not hit back. He asked 
them to think about what they 
were going to do, and not to come 
“unless they were sincere.” 

The students left the gym and 
walked to the Scotlandville busi- 
ness district near the campus and 
waited for rides to town. Some 
filled their cars and went on, and 
others rode in taxis. Most of the 
students met the nine o'clock 
buses bringing students from 
town to the campus. Instead of 
discharging their passengers as 
usual, the buses loaded up with 
additional students and turned 
back to town. Neither the cab 
drivers nor the bus drivers 
charged anyone any fare. 


GROUP MET on the wide 
steps of the new State Capitol 
on the north side of Baton Rouge. 
Each of the steps is inscribed with 
the name of a state and the date 
of its entry into the Union: the 
students occupied those from Ver- 
mont to Michigan. Major John, 
another political science student, 
spoke briefly to the students on 
the steps: 

“We want the right to move as 
we please and not be hindered by 
tradition. As Americans it is our 
right and we should be free. (We 
seek) the right to move, eat, and 
live in an American and demo- 
cratic society . .. if we are tired 
and hungry we would like to 
walk in a place and get something 
to eat.” 

One of the girls sang “We Have 
a Friend in Jesus” and then they 
all sang “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” One of the white hecklers 
in a small group which had ga- 
thered near the foot of the steps 
asked in a loud voice, “Why don’t 
you sing Old Black Joe?” A few 
others laughed. Marion said that 
most of the onlookers just 
watched; none of the white 
women laughed or smiled. 

The group of students began 
walking two by two down Third 
Street, the main business street 
of Baton Rouge which parallels 
the river and connects the new 
and old state capitol buildings. 
The march created very little stir 
in the streets. People just watched 
and waited. 

By this time fire trucks had 
been stationed at three intersec- 
tions along Third Street and off 
duty policemen had been recalled 
to duty and stationed along the 
route. None of the hoses were 
used and the ffremen just sat on 
top of their trucks and watched. 
The traffic police looked red 
faced and hot and a little nervous, 
but they said nothing and did not 
stop the demonstration. 

The local newspapers reported 
three groups of white youths car- 


D.A. Crouch Replies 

Sir: If I should announce that 
I would not enforce the law as 
written, I would be a proper sub- 
ject for impeachment. A death 
sentence means that a person will 
never commit another crime. A 
life sentence means that the de- 
fendant may spend a few short 
year in the penitentiary and then 
return, quite often, to commit 
other crimes. My greatest con- 
cern however, is the big gap in 
our Texas law between death and 
life. If life meant life in the pen- 
itentiary there would be almost 
no death sentences given by any 
jury. You may recall that I had 
prepared an amendment to my 
bill (on capital punishment in 
Texas—Ed.) providing that a jury 
could find either death, or life— 
no parole. If the death penalty 
should be abolished, a strong sub- 
stitute measure must be adopted. 

When I ask for severe penalties, 
I do so in the hope that vigorous 
prosecution will be a deterrent to 
others who would recklessly or 
premeditatedly take the life of 
another. The prosecutor is con- 
cerned with the deterrent effect 
of his prosecution and hopes to 
save lives. Of course, we never 
read about the lives we save; 
however, I think chances are good 
that I have saved some lives by 
vigorous prosecution of murder 
cases. We have had very few un- 
derworld killings in this county 
since I announced my policy that 
it is just as wrong to kill an un- 
derworld character as it is to kill 
the finest citizen in town. 

I have over sixty murder cases 
pending. I have asked for the 
death penalty only four times 
since I have been in office. A 
jury has given the death penalty 
in two of these cases, one of 
which was set aside on motion for 
new trial and a life sentence as- 
sessed by a subsequent jury. In 
the other two cases, the defend- 
ants were assessed life in the 
penitentiary. 

As a matter of interest, in the 
recent Richard Adcock case, 
eighteen consecutive prospective 
jurors examined disqualified on 
the death penalty. 





rying on counter-demonstrations 
downtown; I did not see any of 
them. One group, described by the 
Baton Rouge Morning Advocate 
as wearing “sideburns ... Most 
of them tattooed,” carried signs 
reading GO BACK TO AFRICA 
and STATES RIGHTS AND SEG- 
REGATION. The same issue car- 
ried a statement by Governor 
Long saying that “if the colored 
people are dissatisfied they ought 
to go back to Africa” and that he 
for one would be willing to con- 
tribute to a fund to buy a boat for 
the purpose. 

The students left the old state 
capitol on buses at noon. Many 
of, them went by the registrar’s 
ottice at Southern and asked for 
withdrawal slips. Most of them 
filled them out, but never com- 
pleted the procedure for leaving 
the University. On Friday Robin- 
son talked to the students again 
after talking with the president of 
the school and told them he 
thought it would be best if they 
remained in the University. 

On Monday, the fourth of April, 
Marion returned to classes like 
most of her friends. According to 
the newspapers, about 250 stu- 
dents actually left the school. 


CASES of the original seven 

who sat down at the lunch 

counter in Kress’s have not yet 

come up in court, but the order 

suspending them from the Uni- 
versity has not been lifted. 





JOHN W. HILL 





Concerning the remarks made 
by my assistants in the prosecu- 
tion of the rape case, I can only 
say that the statements were re- 
grettable, undignified and a very 
marked departure from my pol- 
icy in this office. I am quite sure 
that it will never happen again. 
I have not made it a practice to 
run to the newspapers every time 
I think something is newsworthy. 
I feel that I am a poor judge of 
good news stories. Back in my 
legislative days, I would make 
press releases every now and 
then. It was my feeling that I 
was wasting my time because oft- 
en the release would be ignored. 
On other occasions, it would be 
treated rather harshly by some 
writer who entertained sonie 
viewpoint at variance with mine. 

I appreciate Allene McWhirter’s 
letter to the Observer, and am 
pleased with both her vigilance 
and militant approach. (The Ne- 
gro defendant in the case to 
which she refers was given life.) 

She stated I should have made 

a statement for the papers. As it 
happens, the Fort Worth Press 
carried a story May 22 quoting 
me: 
“He explained that juries and 
prosecutors demand the death 
penalty because a man serving a 
life sentence can get out and 
wage new crimes against society 
in as little as seven and a half 
years. 

“Our present law system 
makes capital punishment neces- 
sary,’ says the prosecutor. 

“‘Prisoners are eligible for pa- 
role after having served one third 
of their sentence,’ he says. ‘Even 
is a man is given 99 or 999 years, 
the Board of Pardons and Paroles 
always uses 45 years as a life 
sentence. 

“With double time for good 
behavior and more than 100 days 
taken from your sentence for giv- 
ing blood or experimental medical 
research, he can be out in seven 
and a half years. 

“The bill I introduced as a 
state representative would have 
allowed a jury to sentence a man 
to death or life with no parole. 
Except for isolated cases there 
would have been little need for 
the death penalty.’ 

“With these restrictions, the 
policy of Mr. Crouch is generally 
against the death penalty. How- 
ever, he does not hesitate to ask 
it if he fears a criminal may be 
released too soon and repeat his 
capital crime on society,” the 
Press story concluded. 

DOUG CROUCH, Criminal Dis- 
trict Attorney, Tarrant County, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Yankee’s Comeuppance 
(One of our Southern readers— 


we guess one of our readers, but} 


he did not sign his name—let Ger- 
ald Tomlinson of Columbia Law 
School, ’62, have the what-for in a 
typed letter- May 3, postmarked 
Austin. What aroused the South- 
erner’s ire was Tomlinson’s letter 
against liberals calling conserva- 
tives fascists. Not appreciating 
that he had been devastated, Tom- 
linson sent the letter (in which the 
writer feigns grammatical diffi- 
culties, we take it) and his com- 
ment to us, thinking to give our 
other readers a laugh. Thus we 
are given, instead, a measure of 
the insensitivity of Yankee egg- 
heads to our Southern feelings. — 
Ed.) 

Master Gerald Tomlinson 

Columbia Law School 

"62 316 West 102nd St. 

New York 25, N.Y. 

You damn Yankee, if you don't 
like the way that we do things 


down here in Texas you can keep | 


your nose out of our business, no 
one asked your opinion, and I has 
certainly made me very angry ra- 
ther than sympathetic to your 
views. 

I'm sure that we have enough 
sense to do as we see fit, and 
don’t need a lot of NIGGER 
LOVIN’ S.O.B.’s views. Besides if 
you non-Texas, then we don’t 
need your views. Stay up in Yan- 
keedom, anddabble in your own 
politics. You are truly “fascists”. 
To hell with your dictionary, and 
you limy S.O.B. don't talk about 
us being an ill-breed. You should 
be distressed about being called 
Communists, because that is ex- 
actly whar you are. And sir we'll 
refer to our opponents any way 
that we see fit. 

From now on keep your damn 
prognostic views to yourself, your 
NIGGER lovin’, pasty faced yan- 
kee S.O.B. 

A VISITIN’ ALABAMA, AND 
A TEXAS OBSERVER READER. 

DO excuse the typographical er- 
rors. 


(Tomlinson’s letter to us:) 


Sir: I thought you might .appre- 
ciate this reply which I received 
to my letter in the April 29th is- 
sue. My roommate, a liberal from 
Dallas, after wiping the tears of 
laughter from his eyes, informed 
me that sassy letters such as mine 
are sometimes printed in the Dal- 
las Morning News, and that they 
often lead to similar blistering, 
anonymous, postage-due re- 
sponses. However, this was my 
first communique from Southern 
gentility, and I admit to being im- 
pressed by the “visitin’ Alabam- 
an’s” (or “Alabamian’s,” according 
to that damn dictionary of mine) 
fervor, if not by his common 
sense. 

Note that he seems to have 
missed everything but my ad- 
dress. In fact, it might almost be 
said that if his forbearers* had 
been no better at shooting than 
he is at reading, Union casualties 
in the Civil War could have been 
buried in an empty coffee can. 
I have often been called names— 
somtimes “fascist,” sometimes 
“communist”—but never both by 
the same person at the same time. 

Also note the Alabamian’s sly 
remark about not needing advice 
from non-Texans. Has Alabama 
been annexed to Texas, or is my 
correspondent an out-of - stater 
too? Of course, he may argue that 
he is a Southerner, suh, but old 
L.BJ. has him there: L.BJ. has 
just discovered that Texas is not 
in the South, pardner, but in the 
West. 

Gerald Tomlinson, Apt. 2A, 316 
W. 102nd St., New York 25, N.Y. 
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